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KNOCKED OUT! A GERMAN TANK IN NORMANDY DISAPPEARS IN A CLOUD OF SMOKE AND FLAME 
WHEN HIT BY A BAZOOKA ROCKET FIRED BY AN AMERICAN INFANTRYMAN. 


is usually operated by two men, and is light enough to be carried “ at the 
illustration of the devastating effect of the bazooka, the famous U.S. rocket- double.”” The second man loads the finned rocket projectile into the open 
firing infantry weapon. The first time bazookas ‘were used, in the North rear end of the firing-tube, which protrudes behind the user's shoulder in 
African landings, they created a great deal of havoc among the unsuspecting order to protect him from the trail of flame in the rocket’s wake. This weapon, 
Germans, demolishing concrete and brick pill-boxes and other presumably which has been in mass production for nearly two years, was the subject of a 
impregnable enemy strongholds. The bazooka, which is fired from the shoulder, double-page drawing in ‘ The Illustrated London News" of June 12, 1943. 


This photograph, taken during an American action in Normandy, is a striking 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
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HE failure of the German Army chiefs’ 
attempt to eliminate Hitler is, to use 
a colloquialism, one of those things. As 
they say in the Forces when the unwanted 
inevitable occurs, it is just too bad! The 
man is still alive. The difference of a few 
inches or of a split second gave that par- 
ticular cat of ill omen another of his nine 
lives—let us hope the last. And but for 
that slight mischance or miscalculation, the 
Germans might at this very time be flying 
at one another’s throats and be employed— 
more usefully than at any time for many 
years—in eliminating one another. Which 
would have saved everyone else a great 
deal of trouble. 

Assassination is a horrible business, and 
in normal times any condonation of it— 
even when perpetrated against the most 
hated of opponents—ought to be shunned 
by every decent and civilised man. Charles 
James Fox, in the middle of a long and 
bloody war against Napoleon, indignantly 
rejected the offer of a disgruntled French 
exile to put the great dictator out of the 
world, and even went so far as to send a 
warning to Napoleon; not that his con- 
temporaries much approved of the latter 
action. But the death of Hitler, by what- 
ever means, would be such an inestimable benefit to 
suffering humanity that it is impossible not to long for it. 
What wild rejoicing there would be throughout every 
civilised country if it suddenly became known that a 
bomb from an Allied aeroplane had wiped out this murder- 
ous man of blood and iron, as his own bombs have wiped 
out so many others! And if one of his own entourage 
chooses to spring one on him, why should we do any- 
thing but grimly rejoice? It would be hypocrisy to 
pretend in such an event to anything but grateful relief 
and jubilation. Forit would mean a reprieve for thousands, 
perhaps millions, stil! otherwise doomed to perish in this 
horrible conflict. 

For if ever one man has spelt doom and misery to 
his fellow-creatures, it has been Hitler. The earth’s surface 
and the sea’s pavement are heaped with human _ bones 
because of him, and the very air is haunted with broken 
hearts. Our forefathers of the Middle Ages would have 
described him as a scourge of God: an evil instrument 
put into the world by an inscrutable Providence to flay 
mankind for their errors and perhaps ultimate good. And 
maybe, though few of us subscribe to 
their canons of belief, our forefathers 
were not so far from the truth as modern i 
materialists. It is not Hitler alone who ; 
has done this vile thing; it is the greed, i 
the sloth, the spiritual blindness, the 
cruelty of man to man which, out of the 
Vienna slums and the bowed, despairing 
misery of the hungry workless, gave this 
man his terrible power for evil. Nor is 
Hitler, of course, alone in ‘his guilt. Yet 
of him one thing can be said for certain : 
that, however great the responsibility of 
others for the holocaust, he alone in all 
the world could, by his single choice and 
action, have prevented its outbreak. 
Knowing fully what he did—for he had 
looked before on the bloody face of war— 
he deliberately plunged us all into the 
most awful and destructive struggle of all 
time. The Unknown German _ Soldier 
turned traitor to mankind and his own 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS FROM ‘THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS” OF AUGUST 3, 1844. 
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“THE BRITISH FLEET OFF GIBRALTAR.” 


On the occasion of the visit of her Majesty’s warships “Caledonia,” ‘“ Albion” 
““Warspite,”” many other nations’ warships were moored in Gibraltar Bay, 
including Danish and Norwegian frigates, a French fleet under the Prince de 
“Illustrated London News” 
commemorated the friendly gathering in suitable verse. 
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‘Dutch, Swedes and Spanish. The 
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{ “* GOODWOOD RACES—THE ROAD, 
WAGGONS, ETC.” 
On July 30, 1844, Goodwood finished the London 
season, honoured by the presence of Queen 
Victoria, who drove in an open landau. Her 
lieges visited the beautiful race-course in the 
then fashionable equipage, an open waggon. 
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breathe again and start to rebuild civilisation 
and the shattered ideals of Christian dealing 
between nation and nation and man and 
man. So long as Hitler lives in power we 
can do neither, and are forced to live in 
spiritual and physical savagery. 

For the simple truth!is that, by all 
accepted human standards, Hitler is what 
our ancestors called an Outlaw. He has 
denounced Law and has so placed himself 
outside Law. Of that Law—the sacred 
social tie that alone raises man above the 
brute creation—the first and most universal 
canon is that man shall do no murder. It 
is that canon which Hitler has broken on 
a scale beyond even the wildest dreams of 
the great Oriental tyrants of old. He has 
not fonly committed murder, but he has 
glorified it. To wipe out a town or to 
butcher an opponent and all his kin is held 
out, in the Hitlerian morality, as a praise- 
worthy act of “ruthless fanaticism.’” To 
Hitler a ‘‘ ruthless fanatic ’’ is a good man: 
he is, indeed, the only man in his eyes fit 
to live as more than a serf. ~ Hitler’s con- 
ception of life and ours are not compatible, 
for he outrages and degrades all that is decent 
in man’s nature and conscience. He has 
declared war on mankind itself. Mankind 
has therefore no alternative but to destroy him—as though 
he were a mad dog. 

This, indeed, seems to me the proper course to pursue 
towards Hitler and all his blood-stained entourage. Let 
sentence of outlawry be passed against them by all the 
United Nations, leaving them at the mercy of all who 
may attack them. There should be no lack of the latter! 
This seems to me a far wiser, more natural and more 
dignified process than the solemn farce of an_ inter- 
national trial, where the accusers would inevitably appear 
in the somewhat incompatible guise of judges and where 
they would be trying a victim who, however guilty of 
all that he was charged with, would stubbornly refuse to 
acknowledge the law to which they appealed. It would, 
moreover, avoid the publicity of a great trial—a publicity 
that future generations of romantically-minded Germans 
would almost certainly exploit, proclaiming the lonely and 
helpless prisoner of their conquerors as a martyr who had 
died for the future of the German race. It seems inviting 
future trouble to give Hitler the benefit of a prolonged and 
dramatic exit—the very atmosphere in which his genius for 
histrionics would have scope. Far better 
that he should die like a hunted rat amid 











the shambles he himself has created—or is 
now creating—in his native land. That 
should be example enough to future evil- 
doers of the fsame kidney. 

As for the immediate effect of the 
attempt on Hitler’s life, it would probably 
be unwise to look for immediate results 
on the battlefield. I see no reason to 
suppose that the defection or elimination 
of a number of middle-aged generals, how- 
ever eminent, will by itself have any serious 
effect either on German strategy or on the 
fighting spirit of the German rank and file. 
The history of war, particularly in revolu- 
tionary countries, does not suggest that 
young fanatics in their thirties make worse 
military leaders than long-established mili- 
tary pundits in their fifties and sixties. 
When General Dumouriez, fearful of the 
issue of the war and of the wild fanaticism 








dead companions. If ever a man owed 
his fellow-creatures a life, it is Hitler. 
The noose of retribution is gaping for him. 

Indeed, most people to whom I have 
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spoken since the Mistiming at Berchtes- the French,” 
, island. The 
gaden seem to be rather glad that their * Basilisk,” 


enemy was spared. This is out of no 
feeling pf mercy towards him! It arises 
from the belief that sp speedy a death 
would have been much too good for him. 
The robot bomb may have done nothing 
to further Hitler's War Aims, but it has certainly 
done something to crystallise the British people's 





OF H.M. TAHITIAN CONSUL, 


“under the protection of the 
“ Cormorant’s " 
Pritchard, who has been her faithful friend for so many years, thus treated .in her 


own Dominions.” Sir Robert Peel characterised it as ‘a gross outrage, accompanied 


SR aes Pees aes 


MR. PRITCHARD, 
OF THE FRENCH PROTECTORATE.” 


During trouble with the French in Tahiti, who regarded Mr. Pritchard as “ merely 
upon suspicion of having influenced 


een Pomare 
that gentleman was 
Queen, who was deposed, me = refuge on board 

ritish flag, 
departure [which took away the British Consul], 


by a gross indignity.” 


BY THE SOLDIERS 


in her unconquerable hatred of 
bed and insulted and then expelled from the 
the British ship 
and wept bitterly on the 
on seeing Mr. 


* of his political chiefs, tried to lead his 
army into the Allied lines in 1792, the 
Committee of Public Safety and the ruth- 
less young officers they appointed in his 
i place proved themselves better. soldiers 
i than the old professionals. Experience is 
i quickly picked up in war by men with 
the requisite qualities. But where the 
J news is so encouraging is in the evidence 





tied to a flying bomb, and sent back to Germany to 
make, after an excruciating half-hour, his last début 


it gives that the professional German War 
Lords are convinced that Germany must 
lose the war. They must have thought that their chances 
were hopeless. It is now for us, by every renewed 








effort and endeavour, to prove it so. And to strike 
while the iron is hot with all our might to exploit 
our advantage. There is every sign at the time of 
writing that we are doing so. 


before his people in one final grand explosion! Per- 
sonally, I call this refining on one’s pleasures. It 
would be sufficient for me, and, I think, for most people, 
to learn that he was dead. The world could then 


Peace Aims. It has made this normally mild 
and good-humoured folk almost savage. I have 
even seen a half-humorous suggestion that after the 
war the Fihrer should be brought to this countrv. 
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ST. PAUL’S TO DOMINATE : 
CITY’S RECONSTRUCTION: 
TRADITION AND PROGRESS COMBINED. 
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IN THE PRELIMINARY PROPOSALS FOR RECONSTRUCTION IN THE CITY OF LONDON, ST. PAUL’S IS- SEEN 
FROM THE SAME VIEW-POINT, WITH THE NORTH SIDE OF CANNON STREET WIDENED. 
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ST. PAUL’S AS VIEWED AT PRESENT FROM CANNON STREET 
SOUTH SIDE, AT THE CORNER OF FRIDAY STREET, SHOWING HOW + 
THE SACRED EDIFICE IS OBSCURED BY BUILDINGS. 
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4 ne keynote of proposals contained in a Report on Recon- 
struction in the City of London, centre of the world’s 
commerce, is to rebuild the City after the war to a plan com- 
bining historical tradition with modern progress. The Report 
itself is a large book and lavishly produced, with drawings, maps 
and diagrams, addressed to the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and 
Common: Councillors, by the Town -Planning Committee. Our 
illustrations here are confined to those relating to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, as dominating the City, in which Sir Christopher 
Wren’s majestic dome, symbol of the cathedral church of the 
Empire, will stand out supreme. In these plans the control of 
building heights will preserve views of the dome. Modern 
buildings, conforming to a general design, will give greater 
capacity in smaller space, leaving more room for open spaces. 
The Report suggests building-lines of quiet formality without 
forced symmetry and far enough away from the Cathedral to 
provide a large forecourt with a greensward fringe. Buildings 
round St. Paul’s would have a cornice about 60 ft. from. the 
ground and a harmonious skyline. Ludgate Hill, widened to 
80 ft., would remain the ceremonial and everyday approach to 
the Cathedral. The plans are 


eminently practical through- 
out. The designs are by AN EYE-LEVEL VIEW OF THE CATHEDRAL FROM THE PROPOSED EMBANKMENT 
ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE THAMES. THE VIEW-POINT RESEMBLES THE 


J. D. M. Harvey. so 
WOODCUT ON THE TITLE-PAGE OF ‘“‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 
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A RECONSTRUCTED VIEW OF ST. PAUL’S FROM FLEET 
STREET, OF A WIDENED LUDGATE CIRCUS AND REMOVAL 
OF RAILWAY BRIDGE. (INSET) THE VIEW AT PRESENT. 
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A RECONSTRUCTION EYE-LEVEL VIEW OF ST. PAUL’S FROM THE EAST, WITH WATLING STREET (NORTH OF CANNON 
STREET) WIDENED TO 80 FT., AND WITH LOWER BUILDINGS FACING THE CATHEDRAL’S EAST. 
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ERE is a 
book about 
Pissarrothe 
elder, who was 
well known here, 
and his son,-a 
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CAMILLE PISSARRO: A PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN ABOUT 1895. 
Camille Pissarro, named by his contempor- 
aries ‘‘ the Father of Impressionism,” was 
born in 1830 and died in 1903. The first 
publication of the weekly letters he wrote 
to his son Lucien—also an artist of repute— 
might well be termed a Diary of Impression- 
ism, giving among other matters the methods 
and theories of a master. e work is 
reviewed on this page. 
venerable and beloved figure, 
much better. I simply must 
begin by saying that the prices 
of these illustrated ‘“‘ Art Books ”’ 
simply bewilder me. (I bought 
recently a copy of the Phaidon 
“‘ Leonardo da Vinci,’’ swarming 
with illustrations much more 
numerous than these ; and it was 
cheaper than this book about a 
very charming, but secondary, 
man. Is it the paper rationing ; 
the enormous, devouring maw of 
the Government, and the demand 
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CAMILLE PISSARRO : A SELF-PORTRAIT OF 1888, 


for advertisements of things one cannot 
get and things which, confessedly, are not to 
be obtained until the war is over? Is it that 
there is a free market of paper of which estab- 
lished publishers cannot take advantage, but 
newcomers can ? Or is it that publishers haven't 
yet got used to the new hunger for civilised 
books, and dare not risk their exiguous sup-- 
plies of paper on them? However it may be, 
I would wager that this book will sell} out at 
once; that five times the edition of it would 
sell out quickly ; that that would enable it to 
be published on the Phaidon level; adding 
that all that is true, although the artist com- 
memorated was nowhere near the level of the 
Leonardos, the Donatellos, and the Vermeers 
whom the incredible Phaidon people have 
recently commemorated so superbly. 

That said, I am grateful for the book, which 
is about a very lovable man and artist. He 
wasn’t a Frenchman: but, after all, a great 
many Parisian artists and poets of his generation 
had no drop of French blood in their veins. 
Jean Moreas was a Greek whose original name 
was Papadiamantopoulos ; Stuart Merrill was 
an American; Van Gogh was a Fleming ; 
and so the tale runs on with the generation 
ifter them. But Pissarro’s origins were more com- 
plicated than most. He was a Jew by race, born in 

° “ Camille Pissarro.” Letters to his Soa, Lu ien. Edited with 
the assistance of Lucien Pissarro by John Kewald. Mlustrated. 


(Kegan Poul; 45s.) 
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“CAMILLE PISSARRO.” 





“LA RUE DE L’EPICERIE A ROUEN, 1898.”’ 


‘LA PLACE DU VERT GALANT (PONT NEUF), PARIS, 1902. 


Reproductions from the book ‘‘ Camille Pissarro,” Letters to His Son, Lucien ; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, Messrs. Kegan Paul. 
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CAMILLE PISSARRO, “THE FATHER OF IMPRESSIONISM.” 
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LETTERS TO HIS SON, LUCIEN." 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


the (then) Danish West Indies (the last remains of 
a Danish Empire which at one time included England), 
and he finished as a French Impressionist with many 
links with England. His son, Lucien, to whom the 
letters in this book are addressed, settled here, and 
was himself a goodish painter. 


Camille was more than goodish. He could paint 
what he saw, and his theories about painting only in 
primary colours (like those of Semat and Signac about 
painting in slabs and spots) did not impede him 
from painting some of the most durable pictures of 
the Impressionist era. He was never well off; he 
always had to struggle for a living; and amongst 
the reasons for that was that he, a Jew, and a kind 
of William Morris Socialist, could never completely 
escape to his art. There is a letter of 1898 in which 
he says: ‘‘ The newspapers report that Huysmans 
has definitely entered the religious fold. So keep 
your book for someone else. Another invalid! I ran 
into Blanche, he has become religious and anti- 
semitic! All cracked. He seeks to revive what was 
so well done when it was believed in, but to-day 
this has no use for anyone; yes, it has, it has a value 
for deceiving poor simpletons.”’ 

In the next letter he is still on this track ; hating 
the church, and worrying about Zola. But in the 
next after that he is on his own ground (difficult 
enough for a Jewish artist to reach then, and almost 
impossible now) and talks as he can talk. ‘‘I went 
to the Legros exhibition at Bing’s. Very important. 
For me his etchings are much superior to his paintings, 
although to this superiority Rembrandt here and 
there lends a hand! Loving Rembrandt as I do, 
I find his imitators too far beneath him. No, really, 
these works are much too laboured, dull, rather 





black in tone, and even the motifs of conical huts 
are too imitative. What's the good of looking to the 
past and never at nature, so beautiful, so luminous, 
so full of novelty ? Always in the path of the old 
masters, who surely should not go unheeded because 





““LE MARCHE SAINT-JACQUES A DIEPPE, I90I.” 


we venerate them! It seems to me the better course 
is to follow their example by seeking with our own 
senses elements in our own environment. 1 am 
talking nonsense, perhaps, in saying this, but I stick 
to my guns. I have seen some Combet landscapes 
recently. They are far,superior and really Combet’s. 
And take Cézanne, his expressive- 
ness didn’t come from his not 
being himself. What’s_ the 
good of unwearyingly repeating 
everything that has been done 
so well? And Manet? And 
Degas, who constantly pushes 
ahead, finding expressiveness in 
everything around us? They 
don’t show weakness! In fact, 
it makes me sad to see a man as 
-well endowed as his colleagues 
failing because of a theory! 
Such, my dear Lucien, are quite 
frankly the thoughts that came 
to me as I looked at the work of 
Legros. I did not feel the whip- 
lash of originality.” 

Nor was the “whiplash” 
there ; but it is a pity that the old 
boy, whose own work was as 
sound as a bell, worried himself 
somuch. A genuine artist doesn’t 
have to try to be new: if 
he merely sets down what 
he thinks, feels, and sees in 
any medium, words, or paint, 
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AN IMPRESSION OF “LE PONT NEUF, PARIS, 1902,” 
THE YEAR BEFORE HIS DEATH. , 


or stone, the accents of his time, and of him- 
self, the child of his time, will be noticeable. Try- 
ing to be different is hopeless: it makes for a 
fashion, and staling. However, his work endures ; 
and every week-end, in the country, it is my de- 
light to look at a little snow-piece of Normandy 
by him, in which the snow is blank-paper and a 
few strokes of dusky colour indicate a church- 
tower (now probably fallen, inexorably and 
inevitably, to our guns) and some hedges. He 
had to struggle until the end. In the last- 
but-one letter in this book, he says: ‘I have 
no luck in exhibitions: in Berlin, at the show 
of the ‘ Secession,’ the three figure paintings I 
showed were not sold ; at Macon I had a whole 
series—nothing was sold; at Dieppe I showed 
some views of the Pont Royal in Paris—nothing 
was sold; at Beauvais I exhibited my ‘ Apple- 
Trees in Bloom '—nothing. What do I get for 
all the trouble of sending my works, running 
risks, regilding old, ruined frames, for the 
cost of packing and insuring the parcels ?_ Isn’t 
it idiotic. . . .? It will probably be the same 
story in London, if not still worse, for they 
don’t really care for anything in painting 
except a brilliant brush stroke!” , 

And now, forty-one years after his death, this 
book about him comes out in London! The problem 
of patronage, in ‘our modern age, has certainly not 
been solved yet. As the bard’ remarked, “ There is 
a great deal to be said For being dead’: but that 
isn’t much consolation to the living ! 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is awar to win—so turn out every scrap you have 
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ENGLAND IMPERVIOUS TO FLYING BOMBS. 
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A HYMN-SINGING SERVICE IN PROGRESS IN ONE OF THE DEEP CAVES OF A TOWN IN 
SOUTHERN ENGLAND, WHERE THE PEOPLE SLEEP SOUNDLY IN SPITE OF FLYING BOMBS. 
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MOTHERS AND THEIR CHILDREN ON THE WAY TO THE AFETY 
OF THE DEEP CAVES IN WHICH THEY SLEEP OF NIGHTS. MANY 
AMENITIES ARE PROVIDED IN THEIR UNDERGROUND HOMES, 
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MOTHERS IN BUNKS AND BABIES IN COTS DEEP UNDERGROUND IN THEIR CAVE 
SHELTER, WHERE THEY FIND PEACE AND RESPITE FROM THE FLYING BOMBS, 


“%$ THE CAVE-DWELLERS HAVE SETTLED DOWN FOR THE NIGHT, AND A SHELTER 
WARDEN IS MAKING HIS TOUR TO SEE THAT HIS CHARGES ARE COMFORTABLE. 
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GRANDMOTHERS, MOTHERS AND CHILDREN COMING DOWN THE STEPS INTO ¢ THE CAVE-DWELLERS HAVE ORGANISED A SOCIAL LIFE UNDERGROUND. HERE A WHIST 


THE AIR-RAID SHELTER WHICH NATURE HAS PROVIDED FOR THEM. } DRIVE IS SEEN IN PROGRESS IN A “ RECREATION-ROOM”’ OF THEIR NATURAL SHELTER. 


In last week’s “ Illustrated London News" we published pictures showing the the blitz. Now, the Battle of the Flying Bombs has broken out over their heads, 
conditions under which many Londoners are now living in the deep shelters of and they are back in the caves once more until such time as this menace shall 
the Metropolis. Here are photographs from a town somewhere in Southern England, have been mastered. Life in the caves is watched over by shelter wardens, who 
where Nature provided safe shelters for the residents—deep caves in which they see to the people’s comfort and settle their difficulties. Many amenities have 
sleep soundly, oblivious to the flying bombs. The people who use them know been provided, and the cave-dwellers have organised their own social lite under- 
them of old, for they slept and sheltered there during the Battle of Britain and ground, which includes whist drives, concerts and Divine Service, 
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THE CIVIL DEFENCE TO THE RESCUE: PROMPT AID FOR THE BOMBED-OUT. 
a | 
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_ pe EREISSSSODR Serene neice tenet e tt eeteey THE SERVICES OFTEN HELP WHEN THE CIVIL DEFENCE IS RUSHED OFF ITS FEET. 
MOTOR-CYCLE LOUD-SPEAKER, IS ALWAYS ONE OF THE FIRST THESE R.A.F. PERSONNEL ARE MAKING FIRST-AID REPAIRS TO DAMAGED HOUSES. 


ON THE SCENE OF FLYING-BOMB INCIDENTS IN A SOUTHERN ENGLAND DISTRICT, ea eee 
ASTING INFORMAT AND ADVICE TO CITIZENS INVOLVED. ; 
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& RWEHOUSING 


_ AREAL API Seasonal A MEDICAL OFFICER OF THE CIVIL DEFENCE ATTENDING TO THE INJURED THUMB 
LIANS, LEFT HOMELESS BY A FLYING BOMB, ARE GIVING PARTICULARS OF A SOLDIER, WHO HAD BEEN CLEARING DEBRIS ON THE SITE OF A _ HOUSE, 
THEMSELVES AND THEIR FAMILIES AT THE BILLETING AND REHOUSING OFFICE WRECKED SHORTLY BEFORE BY A FLYING BOMB. 
$9660.05 0055550595 0508SS5SSSSSSS0S50SeS0880S5405esenenssesencentnnag00tsesesesest3scecscesiss 


OF THEIR CIVIL DEFENCE AREA. 


FURNITURE VANS ARE QUICKLY ON THE SCENE TO SALVAGE FURNITURE FROM BLASTED 


LORRIES AND 
IT TO SAFE STORAGE UNTIL SUCH TIME AS ITS OWNERS FIND NEW HOMES. 


HOUSES AND REMOVE 


HERE is one aspect of the Battle of the Flying Bombs on which all reports are agreed, and that 
is the prompt and magnificent reaction of the Civil Defence services. Almost before the smoke 
of an explosion has drifted away, rescue workers are on the scene, to be followed by other branches 
of the organisation. Within a very short time residents’ names have been checked, missing people 
searched for, given first-aid, and told where to eat and where to rest, while other householders are 
themselves to materials for patching their damaged homes. Lorries and vans SOLDIERS, WHOSE HELP IN MANY FLYING-BOMB INCIDENTS HAS 


arrive to salvage and store such furniture as can be rescued, while other departments provide money BEEN BEYOND PRAISE, ARE HERE SEEN CAREFULLY PACKING AWAY 
FURNITURE SALVAGED FROM HOUSES WHOSE OWNERS HAVE BEEN 


to tide victims over their troubles, arrange for emergency clothing and ration books, and organise 
the billeting and/or evacuation of the homeless. MADE HOMELESS BY FLYING BOMBS. 


shown where to help 


Pa 
{ 
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NEWS FROM ITALY: A CAVE MASSACRE; WAR PICTURES; THE KING’S VISIT. 























PREMIER BONOMI AND MEMBERS OF THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT LEAVING THE ARDEATINO 


CAVES, THE SCENE OF A GERMAN MASSACRE OF ROMAN CITIZENS. 


During the Allied advance on Rome earlier this year, a German military column was bombed on 
its way through the Italian capital. The reply of the Germans was a ruthless reprisal, in which 
they were reported to have dragged 320 Roman citizens to the caves at Ardeatino, on the 
outskirts of the city, and there to have massacred them. Allied officials have since appointed a 
committee to examine the bodies and remains in the caves, to check the identity of the victims, 


CROWN PRINCE UMBERTO (IN UNIFORM), WITH PREMIER BONOMI ON HIS LEFT, 
LISTENING TO A DESCRIPTION OF THE MASSACRE AT THE ARDEATINO CAVES. 


and to verify other details of the atrocity charge. A visit to these caves, whose entrance is 
garlanded with huge wreaths from reaved relatives of the victims, was one of the first 
official acts of the new Italian Government on its recent arrival in Rome from Salerno. Crown 
Prince Umberto, Lieutenant-General of the Realm, and Premier Bonomi were present on this 
occasion, when our photographs were taken. 











A BATTERY COMMANDER, UNDER AN OLIVE-TREE, RECORDS THE PROGRESS OF HIS 
SELF-PROPELLED 75-MM. GUNS ON THE EIGHTH ARMY FRONT IN_ ITALY. 
Britain’s famous 75-mm. gun is doing sterli work in Italy. In this picture, the version 
of the gun seen in action is the self-propel one mounted on a half-track vehicle. A 
battery of these S.P.s, moving on to the crest of a hill, will smash up enemy positions across 
a valley and then move off to a new position before the Germans can pinpoint them. 








THE SMASHED REMAINS OF A BRIDGE AT AREZZO, IN CENTRAL ITALY, AFTER ALLIED 
BOMBING. A TANGLED MESS OF RAILWAY COACHES LIES IN THE RIVER. 


This was once a railway bridge at Arezzo, one of the most important communications centres in Central 

Italy, captured by troops of the Eighth Army on July 16. Seldom has the accuracy of Allied bombing 

been better exemplified than in this town, the destruction of whose factories, railway yards and bridges 

had far-reaching results. Arezzo was the hub of a German supply system reaching north, south, east, 
and west, and in it they lost a large amount of their rolling stock and locomotives. 








THE ROYAL BARGE (CENTRE) ON ITS WAY ACROSS NAPLES HARBOUR, WHERE THE THE KING WITH GENERAL ALEXANDER LEAVING A PARADE GROUND IN ITALY AFTER 
KING VISITED ALLIED NAVAL UNITS AND SHORE ESTABLISHMENTS. HIS MAJESTY HAD INSPECTED A CONTINGENT OF POLISH TROOPS, 


It was announced on July 24 that the King had arrived in Italy for his second tour of the 
Mediterranean battle areas, with the intention of visiting units of the Royal Navy, the Army, 
the R.A.F., and the Dominions and Allied forces. The King travelled from England in a specially- 
equipped aircraft, which landed at one of the busiest airports in Italy on the afternoon of July 23, 
where he was met by the senior British representatives of all Services in the Mediterranean 


theatre, headed by General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, Supreme Allied Commander. On the 
day after his arrival the King visited Naples, inspecting British and American warships and 
shore establishments and a parade of Allied Naval and Merchant Service men. Later in the day 
he flew north over recent battlefields to General Alexander's H.Q., where he spent the night in 
the General’s caravan, subsequently visiting troops of the Eighth Army 
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FLORENCE, THE ILLUSTRIOUS CITY OF MEDIEVAL ART AND]I 
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A PANORAMA OF FLORENCE, THE CITY OF THE FAMOUS MEDICI FAMILY, IS SHOWN HERE AS IT APPEARED IN ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, AND IS THE WORK OF 
MARBLE DUOMO, OR CATHEDRAL (1294-1462), WITH ITS CAMPANILE OF GIOTTO. TO THE RIGHT, SURMOUNTED BY ITS TOWER, IS THE | pAL 
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FLORENCE, LOOKING ACROSS THE ARNO TO THE PALAZZO VECCHIO AND THE MARBLE-ENCRUSTED DUOMO. 


TO THE LEFT, BRIDGING THE ARNO, IS SEEN THE SHOP-STUDDED 


PONTE VECCHIO. 


THE LUNGARNO, ALONG THE NORTH BANK OF THE RIVER, CONTAINS MANY HISTORIC BUILDINGS. 





Second only to Rome, 
of the most renowned and lovely cities in the world. 


Allies, under General Alexander, are only a 
recently proclaimed an open city by the Germans, 
faith is such that no one can rely on their word. 


or desecrate any of the irreplaceable 


Florence is the most historic city in 


few miles from it, and 


Italy, and one 
At the time of writing, the 
it was 
but their Carthaginian 
If they should destroy 


treasures of the city of the Medici, 


whether its churches, its medizwval historic buildings, or its priceless frescoes, 


paintings, sculptures, 


or other works, or attempt to remove them, they can 





never be pardoned. In the past ages from the thirteenth to the sixteen centuries, 
Firenze, under the patronage of the wealthy and artistic Medici, and especially 
under Lorenzo de Medici, ‘‘ the Magnificent " (1449-92), rose to the heights 
of grandeur and glory, instituting Italian Renaissance in art and literature. Of 
its buildings, the Duomo, Santa Maria del Fiore, is the largest and most 
important, close by being the famous Campanile of Giotto, adorned with 
exquisite bas-reliefs. Opposite is the Baptistery, an octagonal structure with 
its octagonal cupola, rising in well-proportioned stories defined by pilasters 
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LITERATURE, WITH A REMARKABLE 17TH-CENTURY PANORAMA. 








THE WORK 
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| OF ISRAEL SILVESTRE, AN EMINENT FRENCH ENGRAVER. IT WAS THEN SURROUNDED BY THE THIRD CITY WALL. IN THE CENTRE, CROWNING THE CITY, IS THE BLACK AND WHITE 
R, IS THE | PALAZZO VECCHIO, WITH NUMEROUS HISTORIC CHURCHES IN ITS VICINITY, AND TO THE RIGHT STANDS THE HILL OF FIESOLE. 
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THE PICTURESQUE PONTE VECCHIO, WHICH STANDS AS WHEN COMPLETED IN 1362. THE BRIDGE IS FLANKED BY SHOPS AND HOUSES WHICH HAVE BELONGED TO THE GOLDSMITHS 
AND JEWELLERS SINCE THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. BEYOND RISES THE LOFTY TOWER OF THE PALAZZO VECCHIO (1298-1314). 


and embellished with rich marble ornamentation and handsome cornices. It 
was probably founded in the seventh or eight century, and replaced San 
Lorenzo as the cathedral until 1128. Its beautiful bronze doors by Ghiberti 
were added in the fifteenth century. Florence abounds in famous churches, 
adorned with frescoes by the great masters, including the Badia, San Spirito, 
Santa Trinita, Santa Croce, Santa Maria Novello, and San Lorenzo, to men- 
tion a few. The streets and piazze are celebrated for their splendid palaces, 
formerly, and sometimes yet, residences of noble Florentine families. The Palazzo 





Vecchio, seat of the Government of the Republic, and now the town hall, the Palazzo 
Riccardi, the residence of the Medici, the Pitti Palace, and many others, are world- 
famous. We have not room to enthuse over the magnificent libraries, with 
their priceless books, portraits, drawings, and MSS. But no one can visit 
Florence without visiting her famous art galleries, such as the Uffizi, the 
Pitti, and Accademia, filled with masterpieces by Raphael, Botticelli, the Lippi, 
Ghirlandaio, Perugino, Andrea del Sarto, Titian, Fra Angelico, and many other 
great masters 
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HE second half of July has been marked 

by a_ series of Allied offensives in 
Normandy which have met with varied 
fortune. The course of the operations has 
given little indication of the objectives in 
view, but it is safe to say that one of the 
goals was the deepening of the foothold 
on the Continent, the obtainment of more 
elbow-room, which was still an urgent need. 
This object has been partially gained, but to a greater extent 
upon the American than upon the British half of the front. 
It may be admitted that it was on the British wing that space 
was the more pressing requirement. Caen has been from 
the first the key-point of the campaign in Normandy. It 
may presently lose this importance, and it is to be hoped 
that it will, but this is not yet the case. Nevertheless, the 
British offensive, which was the first to be launched, has 
already done useful work in driving the enemy from the 
immediate neighbourhood of the chief city of Lower Nor- 
mandy. It can be presumed that this invaluable centre of 
communications has already been cleared of the débris of 
the bombardments, so that the British Second Army can 
make full use ot the many roads radiat- 
ing from it, so far as these are in its 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
NEW OFFENSIVE IN NORMANDY. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


was penetrated to a depth of two miles, but then the 
second part of the German programme came into force : 
counter-attacks launched to maintain the battle zone 
inviolate. Most of the fresh ground gained by the British 
south and south-west of Bourguebus was recovered by 
these counter-attacks. At some points, however, we 
must have retained positions within the battle zone, and 
the enemy made a series of strenuous efforts to deprive 
us of them. These proved fruitless, and the defeat of one 


counter-attack after another was the most satisfactory 
feature of the latter stage of the battle on this part of the 
front. Meanwhile, we had pinned to our sector a strong 
German concentration, 


including four or five Panzer 
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able to maintain their present position south 
of Caen, and we may see some rapid develop- 
ments. And there is one’ thing which can now 
be said with some confidence —that the 
worst danger of a great German counter- 
stroke is now at an end, that the enemy’s 
hope of driving the Allies back into the 
sea is over, and that, whatever may be the 
set-backs and disappointments still in store, 
the phase of allied offensive operations has set in. That isa 
great deal in itself, but more is needed. Midsummer is already 
far behind and the good campaigning season is not un- 
limited. Our object should now be to make an end of 
the war this year and to ensure that the Western Front 
plays a full part in doing it. The Russian offensive is 
likely to continue for a considerable time and to gain a 
great deal more vital ground. But we cannot bank upon 
its continuing indefinitely unchecked by the problem of 
communications and supply. 

I turn now to deal with some of the problems of equip- 
ment which have come under discussion in connection 
with the British operations, in particular. Much has been 
heard of the two heavy types of German 
tank, with their thick armour and powerful 








possession. The publicity about the 
British offensive was not very well man- 
aged. First of all, it was announced 





that the British armour had “ broken 





through,’”’ which was scarcely the case 
in view of the nature of the German 





defensive system and the depth in 





which all defence is organised nowa- 





days. Later on, failure to secure the final 
objectives was described as a serious 





set-back—an unhappy phrase which had 
no solid foundation in its literal sense. 
However, it is results which count in 





the long run, so let us consider the results 
and their implications. 





After a mighty air bombardment, a 





strong force of British armour swept 





forward from Caen in a south-easterly 
direction. It headed for the open country 
east of the railway from Caen to Falaise. 
In order to destroy opposition on the flanks, 
the heavy bombers dropped large bombs of 
the normal type. In the zone in which the 
tanks were to move, however, bombs of the 
fragmentation type were used in order to 








88-mm. guns, and of these same guns on 
their ordinary mobile mountings. It has 
been reported by trustworthy correspon- 
dents that in the relatively close country 
in which we have been engaged, the 
German armour is superior to our own. 
One of the best of all the war correspon- 
dents, whom I had the pleasure of meeting 
in Italy, Mr. Clifford, of the Datly Mail, 
went so far as to say that one should 
not too readily assume the open country 
south of Caen to be ideal from our point 
of view. It would be, he said, if we had 
the better tanks and the German armour 
could be brought to battle. But he did 
not consider our tanks to be the equal 
of the Panther and Tiger, and he thought 
it would always be difficult to bring the 
Germans to battle unless they judged the 
circumstances to be very favourable. 
Mr. Clifford has had a great deal of 
experience and, as I have said, his opinion 
is always worth listening to. I myself 
should have said that there was a good 
chance of our tanks, especially the 








prevent deep cratering of the ground which 
they had to cover. 
initial progress and speedily reached Bour- 
guebus, some six miles from the centre of 
Caen and east of the Falaise road. It would 
seem, however, that the follow-up of the 
bombardment—always a very difficult 
matter with an air bombardment, 
as witness Cassino—was not _ swift 
enough to take advantage of the gap, if ever one existed. 
Even this is not certain. The German system of defence 
provides for a wide “‘ fore-field’’—the width varying 
according to the nature of the country—with a pre- 
determined zone of resistance in rear. Even if this has 
not been fortified, for lack of time or labour, it is carefully 





THE GOTHIC CATHEDRAL OF COUTANCES, WHICH ESCAPED 
SERIOUS DAMAGE IN THE ALLIED AND GERMAN CROSS-FIRE. 
BUILDINGS ON EITHER SIDE WERE WRECKED. 


sited to serve as a line on which to rally retreating troops 
from the “ fore-field"" and behind which reinforcements 
can be assembled. Its forward edge becomes the objective 
of the counter-attack if the zone should be pierced at any 
point, and, in the first instance, at all eve nts, no attempt 
is commonly made to recover the “ fore-field.”. The 
Germans have talked a lot of nonsense about “ elastic 
defence " in order to explain reverses in Russia, but the 
above is its essential meaning and it is a well-reasoned 
system. 

In this case, the British armoured divisions were unable 
to penetrate a strong anti-tank line of defence, which 
must be presumed, unless evidence to the contrary should 
be forthcoming, to have been the main defences of the 
battle zone. The tanks were rightly withdrawn and an 
attempt was then made to break up the crust with infantry, 


using more deliberate tactics. At one moment this crust 


The tanks made rapid A MAP OF THE OPERATIONS IN NORMANDY: 
CAUMONT APPEARS TO BE LINKED WITH THE U.S. 
NATIONALE 175, ACROSS THE BASE OF THE CHERBOURG PENINSULA FROM AVRANCHES TO CAEN. 


On July 30, the Allied Forces ~— General Bradley, sweeping southward with impetuous speed, captured 
Coutances, on the River Soucle, by-passed Granville on the coast 
Peninsula from Avranches to tg On July 31, an American A -4 entered Avranches and cut the ater od 


Paris railroad. This advance has rolled up Rommel’s western flank, spering great possibilities. 


(Map Copyright by the “* Daily Telegraph.” 


divisions in first line or immediately behind the infantry 
astride the Falaise road. This is one of the heaviest 
concentrations of armour which the enemy has assembled 
since the days of his ascendancy. To summarise the 
British offensive, it gained some useful ground and certainly 
aided the development of the American offensive which 
was to follow. But it should not be looked upon as 
merely a containing attack to the profit of that offensive. 
It was meant to achieve more than that, and more than 


‘it actually did achieve. 


On the American front the Germans had approximately 
the same number of divisions as on the British, but only 
about half the armoured strength. If I have rightly 
interpreted the reports of correspondents, 
the American tactics were rather different 
from ours. They followed up their pre- 
liminary air bombardment with an in- 
fantry attack west of Saint-Lé,-then, as 
the infantry made satisfactory progress, 
pushed the armour through. It was re- 
markably well-handied. One column 
pushed due south from Saint-L6. through 
Tessy, and in the direction of the Vire ; 
two drove south-west with the object of 
getting behind Coutances; one pushed 
straight down the main road from Saint-L6é 
towards Coutances. The fifth was the 
only one not based on Saint-L6; it came 
straight from the north, through Periers, 
down upon Coutances. It is, however, 
important, if we want to avoid extravagant 
hopes, to note that where the defence was 
concerned there were two phases in this 
battle. In the first, the Germans were 
overrun. Many prisoners were taken and 
they were thrown into confusion. In the 
second, the enemy recovered his organis- 
ation, though not his power to withstand 
the onset. The second stage of the 
retreat was carried out on orders, behind 
rearguards, as the official information 
issued has laudably emphasised. This article 
will have gone to press before it can be ascertained how 
many Germans have been trapped between Lessay and 
Coutances, but I do not expect a great haul. Despite 
the speed of the American advance, the enemy has had 
reasonably long warning of what was about to happen 
in this sector. The haul of prisoners is, however, already 
fairly large. 

As a result of these operations, the general situation 
of the Allied Expeditionary Force is considerably im- 
proved. Much-needed depth has been gained and the 
German front has been stretched. If the enemy should 
attempt to reinforce his left flank by weakening his right, 
he will find the Second Army fully prepared to repeat its 
blows. But so. far no such strategic gain has been 
registered as would have resulted from a similar advance 
south-east of Caen. If the Americans reach the main 
road from Granville, through Vire, which then runs on 
to Falaise, however, the Germans will certainly not be 


THE NEW BRITISH ATTACK SOUTH FROM 
OFFENSIVE IN A DRIVE TO SEIZE ROUTE 


and were across the base of Cherbourg 


British Cromwell, proving a great success 
in open country if the front could first 
be loosened up and they achieved room 
for manceuvre. They are so much faster 
and handier than the big German 
tanks that they ought then to be 
able to make rings round them. As 
regards guns, the 17-pdr., either in 
or out of a tank, is ome of the 
best in the world and possibly the most accurate, 
but only a proportion of the Shermans are fitted 
with it. 

In this respect, then, we may prove in the long run 
to be as well armed as the enemy—I have come to no 
final decision on that point—and in others there are no 
serious deficiencies.. I consider, however, that it is 
necessary for troops to be taught that they must not rely 
entirely upon preliminary bombardment or barrage, how- 
ever shattering in appearance, and whether it be from 
the air, from land artillery, or from both. I have no 
doubt that this -has been thoroughly impressed upon 
them in their training, but it is a lesson which cannot 





THE DAMAGED TOWN HALL IN THE MAIN SQUARE OF COUTANCES-—SEEN 
FROM THE CATHEDRAL TOWER. 


too often be administered. Otherwise skill in minor 
tactics is forgotten, and there is a return to methods based 
entirely on weight of metal. These discredited methods 
lead to stalemate and tactical bankruptcy. I am not 
suggesting that they have been adopted by the Army in 
France, but some of the inspired comment upon the 
operations is disquieting in this respect. In this comment 
there has also been reference to the need for keeping down 
casualties. All who remember the casualty lists of the 
last war and the inception of operations without adequate 
consideration of their cost in terms of their value will be 
glad to realise how thoroughly this factor is taken into 
account. Yet if avoidance of casualties becomes a primary 
consideration, it is apt to defeat its own ends because 
half-hearted operations are generally the most costly in 
the end. And it is always better policy as well as fairer 
to tell troops that their task will be difficult than to promise 
them an- easy one. 
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GERMAN DEFENCES IN THE HEDGEROWS AND WOODS OF NORMANDY. 
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CAPTURED GERMAN POSITIONS OFTEN REVEAL DEEP TRENCHES AND DUG-OUTS SITED AN ALLIED SOLDIER “‘ TRYING OUT” A GERMAN POST SO WELL CONCEALED BEHIND / 
BEHIND THE THICK HEDGEROWS OF A COUNTRYSIDE PERFECT FOR DEFENCES. A THICK HEDGEROW THAT IT WAS INVISIBLE UNTIL THE POSITION WAS CAPTURED. ; 
rn, 


| 
| 
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AT THE ENTRANCE TO THIS GERMAN DUG-OUT IN A fA CAPTURED GERMAN MACHINE-GUN POST, WITH A ANOTHER FURNITURE ‘“‘ BLAST WALL’ HIS TIME A 
HEDGE BANK STANDS AN OLD WARDROBE PACKED WITH % BLAST-PROOF DUG-OUT EXCAVATED IN A DITCH ALONG- / CHEST PACKED WITH EARTH AT THE ENTRANCE TO 
EARTH AS A PROTECTIVE WALL. SIDE A TANGLED HEDGEROW. 4 GERMAN HEDGE-SIDE FOXHOLE. 
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AN AMERICAN SOLDIER INSIDE A GERMAN FOXHOLE TUNNELLED IN THE EARTH OF A 


A GERMAN WOODLAND FOXHOLE, DUG IN BEHIND A HEDGE AND COVERED WITH 
HOLE COVERING FORMER ALLIED POSITIONS. 


CORRUGATED IRON SHEETS AS PROTECTION AGAINST ANYTHING BUT A DIRECT HIT. HEDGE BANK, WITH A_ LOOK-OUT 
\ 
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Veterans of the first World War, now in Normandy, have described the fighting in the Pacific zone of operations, with advance by infiltration rather than by massive 
conditions there as worse than the trench warfare they experienced, because the frontal assault. Our pictures show various ways in which the Germans have taken 
countryside offers such perfect concealment for the defending army. The Normandy advantage of these conditions, with foxholes, trenches, dug-outs and strong-points 
countryside, indeed, is even more “compact"’ than the English, the lanes being sited in hedgerows and woodlands, which additionally often carry stretches of con 
narrower and with bigger hedges, the stretches of woodland thicker, and the fields cealed barbed wire, and in any case provide first-class observation posts from which 
smaller. It almost calls for the type of jungle tactics which have been developed to keep track of Allied movements 
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2TO ENTER PERIERS, FOUND THE TOWN A PICTURE OF RUIN AND DEVASTATION, 
IN THE CASE OF MANY OTHER DEFENDED PLACES. Z 
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™~A LONG LINE OF CROMWELL TANKS WAITING BY THE ROADSIDE TO LET OTHER 7 
VEHICLES PASS BEFORE THEY MOVE UP FOR THE ATTACK WHICH OPENED ON * 
JULY 30 IN THE CAUMONT AREA. 
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TWO-AND-A-HALF KILOMETRES TO THE ANCIENT TOWN OF COUTANCES, AND AMERICAN 
TANKS ARE SEEN ADVANCING ALONG THE STRAIGHT ROAD TOWARDS THE HEART 
OF THE CITY, WHICH FELL ON JULY 20. 


Our pictures show various aspects of the Allied front in Normandy, from 
the right-wing positions now being exploited by American troops to the 
left-wing area held by the British. The latest despatches at the time of 
writing showed the Americans to have speeded up their drive south-west 
of St. L6, Coutances having fallen, and an armoured column having entered 
Avranches, some 25 miles to the south. Meanwhile, the British Second Army, 





THE WESTERN FRONT: BATTLE SCENES FROM AMERICAN AND J 




































A STREET SCENE IN MARIGNY, SHOWING SOME OF THE DESTRUCTION DONE a 
ro BY AERIAL BOMBARDMENT AND ARTILLERY FIRE. NOTE THE SHELL-HOLES +4 
c IN THE CHURCH STEEPLE. 
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. A VIEW OF THE NIGHT BARRAGE WHICH PRECEDED GENERAL MONTGOMERY'S DRIVE SOUTH 
2 BATTLEFRONT, WHILE A SEARCHLIGHT PROBED THE SKY FOR ENEMY RAIDERS. FOR FIVI 
. RUSHED FORWARD, TO MEFT 
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5 U.S. TROOPS CHARGING UNDER MACHINE-GUN FIRE. THE MAN ON RIGHT IS CARRYING 
Z “ , 

ZA BAZOOKA,” WITH ITS ROCKETS HELD BY HIS COMPANION. A_ RIFLE GRENADE IS 
: ABOUT TO BE FIRED BY THE SOLDIER ON THE GROUND. 











| having launched a new offensive south of Caumont on the morning of July 30, 
1 were steadily advancing southward into the Normandy hills, having captured 
{ ngarly a dozen towns and villages in the first twenty-four hours of the offen- 
sive. Both these offensives were made in country prepared by the Germans, 
| but the advance continued? steadily, in spite of minefields, dug-in tanks, booby 
traps, and anti-tank guns, to say nothing of the stubborn defence put up by 
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ND | BRITISH SECTORS, BOTH ADVANCING IN LINKED OFFENSIVES. 
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HPUEALELE LALLA EHE IHR THLE 
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“~ THE FRENCH TOWN OF COUTANCES AS THE AMERICANS ENTERED. AS CAN 
SEEN, THIS STREET WAS COMPLETELY DESERTED AND BLACK SMOKE -ciahiinanliaiareceesalaiegsaneneiasabalatpeatalamanesatgetemeanaeeee ieee ES a 
TWIRLED INTO THE SKY. a : 
\ PICKING THEIR WAY THROUGH THE RUINS OF ST. LO, AN AMERICAN PATROL I 
SEEN ON ITS WAY TO THE CATHEDRAL TO LIQUIDATE ANY POSSIBLE SNIPER: 

HIDDEN IN THE TOWER. 


ATTACK # 


caries OF CAEN. FLASHES FROM GUNS, WHICH INCLUDED “ TOMS” AND 5°5’S, LIT UP THE = 4 SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE SKY, TANKS ARE SEEN MOVING UP FOR THE 
an HOURS THE NIGHT BARRAGE CONTINUED, AND THEN, BEFORE DAWN, THE INFANTRY \ © LAUNCHED AT DAWN ON JULY 30 FROM THE CAUMONT AREA. THIS ATTACK WAS 
ag te STUBBORN ENEMY RESISTANCE. 3 PRECEDED BY A CONCENTRATED AIR BOMBARDMENT. 


ce 


Re ee ee ~s ee 


COVER IN A SHELL-HOLE AS AN 88S-MM. SHELL COMES OVER. 


OFFENSIVE, WHICH WAS PRECEDED BY A MENTS SOUTH OF THE CITY OF 5ST. 
THE NORMANDY 


“| AMERICANS ADVANCING DOWN A GULLY UNDER GERMAN SHELL-FIRE FROM GUN EMPLACE 


INFANTRYMEN TAKING 
LO. THIS TYPE — SUNK LANE 1S TYPICAL OF 


SCENE DURING THE LATEST AMERICAN 
TERRIFIC AIR BOMBARDMENT. 


In a message to Supreme Allied Head- to have been taken, and others were coming in steadily all the time. Among 
quarters on the evening of July 30, General Montgomery expressed very great them were many who reported the death of Rommel as a result of an attack 
satisfaction with the progress of the battle all along the Allied front during by Allied aircraft on his car. The general advance of the Allied 
the day. In addition to a continuation of the advance by American forces, lines has been described as the result of clever strategy, which first lured 
he said, British troops had attacked in the Caumont sector with great energy armour to the front east of Caen, and next to the American front in the 
and determination. At that date, more than 10,000 prisoners were estimated west, leaving the Germans unprepared for the British thrust south of Caumont 


German armoured units and infantry. 
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ROCKET TYPHOONS VERSUS GERMAN TANKS: HOW THE RAF. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. 
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THE R.A.F. OFFICER IN CHARGE OF THE MOBILE VISUAL CONTROL POST (CENTRE FOREGROUND) IS GIVING WIRELESS INSTRUCTIO 
TO HELP THE TYPHOONS IN IDENTIFYING THEIR TARGET WHEN DIVING, THE ARTIL 


Ranging far and wide over the battlefield of the British offensive south of | controlling “ brain’’ of such operations is an elaborately camouflaged mobile 
Caumont, rocket-firing aircraft of the Allied forces have wrought great destruction Visual Control Post, usually (as is the case in our drawing) situated on high 
among German armour and transport. Our artist's drawing shows how this | ground. This post is manned by an R.A.F. officer, in constant touch with the 
destruction is achieved by the co-operation of R.A.F. and Army mobile observa- pilots of patrolling rocket Typhoons. This officer is assisted by an Army 
tion posts—-which usually penetrate well forward with our. attacking troops officer, and by a wireless operator and driver. In the vicinity of the Visual 
working together to identify and pinpoint groups of enemy armour. The | Control Post is an Artillery Observation Post. In practice, as soon as any 
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».A.F. AND THE ARMY CO-OPERATE IN SMASHING ENEMY ARMOUR. 


RtTIst, G. H. Davis, WITH OFFICIAL CO-OPERATION. 
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MOBILE VISUAL CONTROL POST ¢ 
(ELABORATELY CAMOUFLAGED) 7 
IN TOUCH WITH PATROLLING 

AIRCRAFT BY WIRELESS. 





INSTRUCTIONS TO A GROUP OF ROCKET-FIRING TYPHOONS TO ATTACK ENEMY TANKS EMERGING FROM A WOOD IN THE DISTANCE. 
THE ARTILLERY CO-OPERATES BY PLANTING COLOURED SMOKE-SHELLS ON THE OBJECTIVE. 


guns, and, on reaching the lowest point of their dive attack, release salvoes 
of rockets. These rockets are of the armour-piercing type, and as the smoke 
clears some of the enemy tanks are usually seen to be ‘ flamers '’—crippled and 
burning. The destructive effect of aerial rockets is not confined to enemy 
armoured elements, but has been proved of equal success in the case of 
German headquarter buildings, bridges, transport columns, and ships at sea. 


d mobile 
on high 
with the 
an Army 
e Visual 
as any 


advises the Typhoon pilots of the position of the objective, and at the same 
time the Artillery Observation Post is advised to direct its guns to plant coloured 
As the coloured 
smoke rises, the Typhoons come roaring down on the concentration of armour, 
pouring 20-mm. cannon shells at the enemy's mobile tank-protecting anti-aircraft 


smoke-shells on the target as an additional identification. 


concentration of enemy armour is spotted, the R.A.F. observation officer instantly | 
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THE GREAT RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE: PLACES OF INTEREST 
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THE CAPTURE OF LUBLIN BY ROKOSSOVSKY’S ARMY ON JULY 24, THE BASTION COVERING THE FALL OF LVOV, COVERING PRZEMYSL, TO THE RUSSIAN SLEDGE-HAMMER: A FLEEING FY 
THE APPROACH TO WARSAW: -DISLODGING GERMANS FROM FORTIFIED HOUSES. (BY RADIO.) GERMAN TRANSPORT COLUMN CAUGHT AND SMASHED IN THE LVOV AREA. (BF RADIO.) j 
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A VIEW OF WARSAW, CAPITAL OF POLAND, TAKEN FROM THE RIVER VISTULA. WARSAW IS EXPECTED TO FALL TO MARSHAL 
ROKOSSOVSKY , WHO HAS ADVANCED WITH GREAT SPEED. 
COLONEL-GENERAL IVAN MASLEN- 
NIKOV (BY RADIO) WHO, WITH 
GENERAL YEREMENKO, CAPTURED 
PSKOV ON JULY 22. THE GENERAL 
STORMED THE STRONGLY FORTIFIED j 
Cyey UF Tee. LAR GEAR oer a = esha ia Bi atte cae ie a —— 
GERMAN HOLD ON ESTONIA AND FREED THE LAST CITY WITHIN THE SOVIET UNION’S 4 
PRE-WAR FRONTIERS. fz 


























AN AERIAL VIEW OF \ BIALYSTOK, ONE OF THE STRONGHOLDS THE GERMANS FOUGHT NARVA, ESTONIA, SITUATED ON THE GULF OF FINLAND, TAKEN BY GENERAL MASLENNIKOV : 





DESPERATELY TO SAVE; AN OUTPOST TO BOTH WARSAW AND EAST PRUSSIA. A GENERAL VIEW SHOWING THE IVANGOROD FORTRESS, ISOLATED BY THE NARVA RIVER. } on 
Russia's advance in German-held territory in the week ending July 29 was “gateway to Berlin,’’ a fortress base, junction of lines to Warsaw, Cracow, 1 § 
simply colossal. One after another the defence bastions of the Germans Breslau and Budapest; and Stanislavov, in the Carpathian foothills, covering | j 
crumbled before the Soviet’s immense sledge-hammer blows, led with con- the Tartar Pass to Ruthenia, the Czechoslovak province seized by Hungary. | 
summate generalship. On one day alone, the 27th, six first-class fortresses The strategic value of these successes was acclaimed by Marshal Stalin in | 
fell to Russian arms, namely, Dvinsk and Rezekne in Latvia, covering its five Orders of the Day. Bialystok fell to General Zakharov; Stanislavov to ; 
capital, Riga; Shavli, Lithuania, controlling the only escape route of Linde- Marshal Koniev; Dvinsk and Rezekne to General Yeremenko; Lvov to | | 
mann's armies in Estonia and Latvia; Bialystok, which the enemy desperately Marshal Koniev; and Shavli to General Bagramyan. Within one week the | § 
fought to save as it is the gateway to Warsaw, and East Prussia; Lvov Germans lost the great centres and potential “‘ hedgehogs" of Lublin, Lvov, / 
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IN THE TRACK OF THEIR WESTWARD ADVANCE. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL CONSTANTINE ROKOSSOVSKY, THE MOST POPULAR ARMY A SOVIET AMPHIBIOUS TANK $s THE RIVER BUG AT ZAPADNY, DURING THE DRIVE ON WARSAW, WHICH 


LEADER IN THE SOVIET, AT HIS FIELD H.Q. (BY RADIO.) 
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A VIEW OF THE POLISH CITY OF PRZEMYSL, WHICH WITH YAROSLAV FELL 
TO THE RUSSIANS ON JULY 29, THREATENING THE ROAD TO CRACOW. 


THE RUSSI $ WERE APPROACHING Y 31. (BY RADIO) 
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RIGA—-A PANORAMA FROM THE DAUGAVA-——-CAPITAL OF LATVIA, AN ESCAPE ROUTE FOR’ THE 
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STANISLAVOV, SOUTH OF LVOV, FELL TO COMBINED FRONTAL AND FLANKING ATTACKS SHAVLI, 
ON JULY 27: A LARGE RAILWAY JUNCTION AND IMPORTANT GERMAN STRONGHOLD, 


and Przemysl, on their southern flank; Brest-Litovsk and Bialystok in the 
centre: Kovno, Dvinsk and Shavli on their northern flank. The deepest 
thrust was by Marshal Rokossovsky'’s armies to the Vistula, south of Warsaw. 
Tall, good-looking, young, cool and calm, Russia's most recently promoted 
Marshal is a most popular army leader in the Soviet Union. Engaged in all 
the vital battles, from the defence of Moscow to his present irresistible 
advance on Warsaw. he is seen in our picture studying a large-scale map at 
his temporary H.Q. in the field Can the Germans hold the Russians at 


GERMAN DIVISIONS IN ESTONIA, A ROUTE CLOSED RY THE CAPTURE OF GLADA,. 


— eee oe 


LITHUANIA, CAPTURED ON JULY 27: A JUNCTION CONTROLLING THE ONLY ESCAPE 
ROUTE OF THE GERMAN ARMIES IN ESTONIA AND LATVIA. 


bay on the line of the Vistula? It is considered doubtful if they will find 
it possible, though it is essential for them to hold a,limited bridgehead on 
the east bank of the Vistula to protect Warsaw, whose fall is scarcely more 
than a matter of days, with Zakharoff on the right, Rokossovsky in the 
centre, and Koniev in the south. Meanwhile Lindemann's position in the 
Baltic States is a desperate one, and, badly wanted as he is for the defence 
of East Prussia, ne can no longer retreat except possibly by sea, and that 
doubtless the Russians have under their eyes 
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EXIT TWO ROBOTS! PILOTS OF A POLISH FIGHTER SQUADRON 


Drawn BY Fiicat Lieut. A. Horowicz, 
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ATTACKED BY FAST MUSTANG FIGHTERS, ONE ROBOT IS EXPLODING IN THE AIR, WHILE THE 


An appreciable proportion of the flying bombs discharged by the Germans from | have caught and destroyed two of the robots before they could make landfall 


sites across the Channel never reach the shores of this country. They are shot in Southern England. One of the pilots has scored a direct hit on a vulnerable 
down into the sea by Allied fighter pilots, who maintain a constant patrol in point, and the flying bomb is exploding in mid-air. The other pilot has shot 
the vicinity of the launching-sites in the Pas de Calais and elsewhere on the up his quarry so effectively that the damage to its wings and engine has sent 
enemy-held coastline. Our drawing, by Flight Lieut. A. Horowicz, of the Polish it into a dive towards the waters of the Channel. Flying bombs shot down 
Air Force, illustrates a typical instance in this constant aerial battle against into the sea by no means constitute the total destroyed by our aircraft. Others 
the flying bombs. Two pilots of a Polish fighter squadron, flying fast Mustangs, are daily destroyed in the air or brought down in rural areas over which they 
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THE CHANNEL. 


OTHER, WITH DAMAGED WINGS AND ENGINE, IS GOING INTO A DIVE TOWARDS THE SEA. 


pass en route to their targets, many falling harmlessly in open fields, woodlands, 
and so on. Some fighter pilots are known to have accounted for several of the 
robots in succession, it having been officially stated recently that more than 
twenty day and night fighter pilots had each destroyed three flying bombs 
during a single patrol. The main stress of the fighter offensive against the 
robots has been borne by Air Defence of Great Britain, whose fighter pilots of 
every rank, from wing commander to sergeant pilot, have taken part in the 


battle. When on patrol, the pilots are in constant touch by radio telephone 
with control centres, which keep them advised of the direction, speed and 
height of approaching bombs, and their co-operation has led to a large decrease 
of flying bombs able to reach Southern England. A drawing of one of these 
control rooms of A.D.G.B. appeared in ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” of 
July 15, showing the control officers in raised galleries, and other personnel 
around plotting-tables keeping track of the robots after they have been launched 
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CONSPIRACY of approval has surrounded the ant 

since the days of King Solomon. Its industry com- 
mended it to employers, its sub-division of labour to 
economists, and the structure of its communal dwellings to 
planners, past and present ; and admittedly it is the most 
social of insects.. There are no solitary ants. They must 
live in company, and the more they are together the happier 
they be. These qualities screened the less admirable of 
their propensities until the scientific naturalists, beginning 
with Huber and continuing with Forel and Henry Walter 
Bates, the ‘“‘ Naturalist on the River Amazons,” laid them 
bare. 

Then slavery and organised slave-driving, wars for 
territory, wars for plunder, wars of extermination, wars of 
conquest and cannibalism, altered the outlines of a picture 
of the ants as a species resolutely pacific, and offensive only 
when defending itself from attack with matchless courage 
and devotion. More disturbing was the revelation that, 
apart from ants who had adopted slavery as a mode of 
living, there had arisen among them bellicose ants who 
were warriors not only because war was their most paying 
industry, but because it was their ‘avocation, their business, 
their life—their death. Professor W. Marten Wheeler, of 
Harvard University, has offered a lenient explanation of 
this departure, in his search for the evolution of the ant’s 
psychology. 





OLDEST KNOWN PRIMITIVE ANT, RESEMBLING THOSE DISCOVERED IN BALTIC 
JAMES’S PARK; BUT 
ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


AMBER. THE FIRST EXAMPLE WAS FOUND IN ST. 


(LEFT TO RIGHT.) MALE, FEMALE AND WORKER OF PONERA COARCTATA, THE \ 
‘ 
} 
' 
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COLONIES HAVE SINCE BEEN DISCOVERED IN VARIOUS 


Courtesy of Dr. H. St. J. Donisthorpe. 


Ants, vastly older than mankind—as the remains of their 
primitive ancestors, in Baltic amber, bear witness—pre- 
ceded man also in his three stages of development. They 
began as hunters ; they next adopted a pastoral life, and 
lastly became agriculturists. From the first stage of the 
hunting tribes arose the offshoot of the Legionaries, the 
driver ants who, in search of food, raided pacifist ants and 
brought them back as slaves to do their work and supply 
them with food. From the Legionaries sprang the mili- 
tary caste, the soldier ants: and the extreme example of 
these are the Amazon ants, Ecitons, which fortunately 
flourish with most luxuriance in remote South America, 
especially in British Guiana, (The driver ants of Africa 
are not far behind in malevolence.) 

The nests of the slave-owning ants (Raphformica san- 
guinea), the sanguine ants, are common in Europe and Asia, 
though not usually in large or oppressive communities, and 
captors and slaves often live companionably together. But 
the Amazon ant, the professional soldier, is the curse of the 
tropics. For other species slaves are a luxury; for the 
Amazon ants a necessity. These bright-red 
warriors have powerful, sharp, curved mandi- 
bles like shears, perfectly adapted for fighting, 
but useless for digging into the earth 
or taking food. *H. W. Bates, in his “ Travels 
in the Amazons,”’ was the first to draw 
attention to the most distinctive of these 
Amazon armies (Ecitini, or Ecitons) on the 
march. The mode of operations was, he 
said, as follows: the main column, from 
four to six deep, moves forward in a 
given direction, clearing the ground of all 
animal matter, dead or alive, and throw- 
ing off a thinner column to forage for a short 
time on the flanks of the main army, to re- 
join it when the task is done. If some very 
rich place be encountered near the line of 
march—a mass of rotten wood, for example 

a delay takes place while a strong force is 
concentrated on it. The soldiers search every 
cranny and tear in pieces the large grubs they 
drag to light. They will attack wasps’ nests, 
cutting everything to tatters regardless of the 
infuriated owners flying about them. 

Bates came on what he supposed to be a 
migratory horde of these indefatigable raiders. 
A dense column of millions, just outside the 
edge of the forest and extending in a proces- 
sion 60 to 7o yards long, was moving in one 


of the column, who ran backwards and _ for- 
wards on the outside of the line with every 
appearance of keeping it in formation by touch- 
ing one or another of the main body with their antenna. 
rhe position of the large-headed, most powerfully armed 
ants in the column was rather curious. There was one of 
these extraordinary fellows to about a score of the smaller 
class, but they trotted along empty-handed at pretty 
regular intervals like subalterns in a marching regiment. 





By E. S. GREW. 


Bates was not convinced that they were of the prancing 
soldier caste ; they did not appear to fight. But he notes 
that they might act in a less direct way as protection to the 
community. Hovering over the column were flocks of the 
so-called ant-thrushes, the most formidable assailants of 
the ants. ‘I am inclined to think,” wrote Bates with a 





AMAZON (OR SOLDIER) ANTS SALLYING OUT FROM A 
COVERED ROAD MADE BY THE ANT WORKERS IN ORDER 
TO PROTECT THE WORK.—A DRAWING ILLUSTRATING 
H. W. BATES’S ‘“‘ NATURALIST ON THE RIVER AMAZONS.”’ 


Courtesy of John Murray. 


touch of gentle humour, “ that the 
hooked and twisted jaws of the large- 
headed class may be effective weapons 
of annoyance when in the gizzards 
or stomachs of the birds, but un- 
fortunately I omitted to ascertain 
whether this was really the fact.” 
These were not the only Eciton 
ants observed by Bates. There was 


Eciton Predatar 
—a small, dark- 
reddish ant simi- 
lar to the common 7 
red stinging ant of 
England. It differs 
from all other 
Ecitons in its 
habit of hunting 
not in columns 
but in dense phal- 
anxes consisting 
of myriads of in- 
dividuals. Wher- 
ever they pass, 
all the rest of the 
animal world is 
thrown intoalarm. 
They stream 
along, a dense 
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(LEFT) A WINGLESS SPECIMEN OF THE FORMICA TYPE OF ANT. (RIGHT) A SPECIMEN OF THE 
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direction, except for a few on the outside THE HEAD OF AN ANT, ENORMOUSLY MAGNIFIED, SHOWING THE TWO 


AND THE PAIR OF ANTENNA. 
Photograph by E. C. Le Grice. 


phalanx of shining and quickly-moving bodies looking like 
a flood of dark-red liquid. All soft bodies and inactive 
insects fall an easy prey, and the Ecitons, like others, tear 
their victims to pieces for facility of carriage. The margins 
of the phalanx spread out at times like a cloud of skirmishers 
from the flanks of an army. 


WINGED ENGLISH ROBBER ANT, FORMICA SANGUINEA, BRITAIN’S ONLY 
VARIETY OF SOLDIER ANTS OF SOUTH AMERICA, 


Courtesy of Dr. H. St. J. Donisthorpe. 


GREAT EYES 
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THE MILITANT ANT—AND ITS ANALOGY WITH GERMAN AGGRESSION. 


The observations~of Bates have been confirmed at a 
much later date by Professor H. Marten Wheeler during his 
visit to South America and more particularly to British 
Guiana. This is his description ot one of the Eciton raids. 
“I came upon a great army moving its larve. They were 
running along in dense orderly columns under leaves, sticks 
or boards wherever such cover was available, but where they 
had to cross open spaces they had built covered galleries 
nearly an inch wide made of small particles of earth.” 
(This, surely, recalls the Todt organisation !)  “ The column 
kept in the shade. There were numerous openings in the 
built-up tunnel, usually circular, and about the size of a 
shilling, and from these, files of ants, after having proceeded 
long distances beneath the surface, emerged to join the 
columns in the surface galleries. These holes and all the 
openings in the galleries presented an extraordinary appear- 
ance, because the circumferences of the holes and the edges 
of the openings where the ceiling had caved in, in jagged 
breaches, had a regular guard of soldiers, standing close 
together, side by side on extended legs, their mandibles 
wide open and their antenne waving in the air. Each 
round hole presented a beautiful red rosette of these guards, 
and each opening in the surface gallery two parallel rows, 
between which the workers below were hurrying in dense 
procession, the smallest carrying the larve tucked under 
their bodies. As the column marched, it plundered the 
larve and pup from the nests of the most diverse ants.” 

Scarcely a day passed that the Professor was not a wit- 
ness of one of these enormous armies of Eciton Burchelli, 
which often came close to his laboratory, and on one oc- 
casion actually entered the kitchen and would have over- 
run the building had not the cook placed live coals in the 
path of the oncoming host. 

These are not the only ant pests of South America. 
There are the saiiba, or parasol ants ((Ecodoma cephalotes), 
which work havoc among the coffee and orange plantations. 
The workers march in daily processions to the plantations 





REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 


in search of leaves, and are protected by a 
detachment of soldiers. Each worker ant, hav- 
ing cut from the tree it climbs a piece of leaf 
half an inch in diameter, descends, and holding 
its booty high in the air, edge upwards, returns 
homewards. These leaf discs have obtained for 
them the name of parasol ants, and their activi- 
ties might indicate what might be viewed as 
the agricultural stage of ant evolution. 

Yet the vast majority of ants are pacific. 
Forel estimated that considerably over 6000 
species, sub-species and varieties are- known 
in the world. In Britain, according to 
Dr. H. St. J. K. Donisthorpe, of the British 
Museum of Natural History (to whom we are 
much indebted), we possess only 35 species 
and 12 varieties; few bellicose, and one is 
described by this chief authority as of a 
peaceable and gentle disposition. Leptothorax 
acervorum strives with none, and by none is 
attacked. Our only representative of the 
slave-makers, Formica sanguinea, the blood- 
red robber ant, is a restless, warlike and 
courageous ant, but keeps to the laws of war, 
and is by no means a public terror, though it 
will defend its nest fiercely and eject formic acid 
on an intruder, It will raid Formica fusca, 
which it selects as its slaves ; and fight with 
Formica rufa, the wood ant and the most 
generally known ant in Britain, a species very 
strong, great weight-lifters, and as eager for 
combat as the more strategic sanguine robber. 
Last of the British ants that must be mentioned, though 
historically the first of them, is Formica coarctata, our repre- 
sentative of the primeval ancestor. It was first discovered 
in Britain, according to Dr. Donisthorpe, by Professor ]. O. 
Westwood in St. James's Park. It is so like the ants in 
amber that it is impossible to distinguish between them 
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NOTABLE FIGURES 
OF THE WEEK. 











MR. G. BEDE IRVIN. 
The United States Ninth Air Force has , 
reported that Bede Irvin, Associated 
Press war photographer, was killed 
recently by a bomb fragment whilst 
recording the heavy pounding of the 
German lines in the St. L6 sector prior 
to the opening up of a new offensive 
on the Normandy front. 





SIR RALPH FOWLER, O.B.E., F.R.S. 
The eminent mathematica! physicist, 
Plummer Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics at Cambridge University since 
1932. He died on July 28. Early 
in the 1914-18 war he became 
principal member of a group who 
studied the effect of air forces on 





a Spinning projectile. 


MRS. FRANCES BOLTON. 
The first Congresswoman to accept the 
invitation of the British Government to 
observe conditions in this theatre of 
war is Mrs. Frances Bolton, now in 
London. Mrs. Bolton was responsible 
for getting Army status for American 
Army nurses, and she is from Cleveland, 
Ohio. She will visit her nurses here. 














LIEUT. REX J. WHISTLER. 
The well-known painter and book 
illustrator, Lieut. Rex John Whistler, 
Welsh Guards, has been killed in 
action in Normandy. Whistler de- 
lighted in the ‘ period piece,” and 
when, in 1927, his mural decoration, 
“The Pursuit of Rare Meats,” was 
unveiled in the refreshment-room of 
the Tate Gallery, he enjoyed an im- 
mediate success. He decorated many 

rooms in private houses. 






































* 
* 5. 
MR..F. J. MORTIMER. 
Mr. Mortimer, C.B.E., who died last 
month by enemy action, at the age 
of sixty-eight, was for many years one 
of the leading British photographers, 
and was considered by many the most 
potent force in British photography 
since the death of Horsley Hinton in 
1908. By preceptiand example he did 
much to raise the standard of photo- 
graphy in this country 
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RIZA SHAH PAHLAVI. 
Riza Pahlavi, the former Shah of Persia, who, after 
his abdication on September 16, 1941, went to live in 
South Africa, died on July 26. He came to the throne 
in December 1925, and his coronation took place in 
April 1926. He did much for Persia, but his collabora- 


COLONEL-GENERAL E. HOPPNER. 
Three Generals have been named as being implicated 
in the recent plot against Hitler: they are General 
Olbricht, Colonel-General Héppner, and lonel- 
General Beck. Hoppner, expelled from the Wehrmacht 
in 1941 for a cowardly retreat, was arrested and is 
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committed suicide. 


awaiting trial. Olbricht was shot, and Beck, it is said, 








tion with the Allies in 1941 was not as wholehearted / 
as it might have been. 7 

















KILLED IN FRANCE: LIEUT.-GENERAL 
L. J. MCNAIR, UNITED STATES ARMY. 


Caught by enemy fire while he was observing 
action in the front line in Normandy, and killed. 
One of America’s greatest Generals, he trained 
nearly 8,000,000 in the U.S. Army ground forces 
and brought the number of U.S. Army officers 
from 14,000 to over 200,000. Aged sixty-one, 
he had recently left his H.Q. in Washington to 
take up a new assignment. 
































RAISED TO THE PEERAGE : MR. MONTAGU 
COLLET NORMAN, D.S.O. 


It was announced on the 250th birthday of the 
Bank of England that the King had approved 
a peerage being conferred on the Rt. Hon. 
Montagu Collet Norman, D.S.O., Governor of 
the Bank of England since 1920; who recently 
resigned on medical advice. Mr. Norman, who 
was born in 1871, was unable to attend the 
Bank’s anniversary lunch, when tributes were 
paid him by the Chancellor of thé Exchequer. 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER (RIGHT) SHAKING HANDS WITH GENERAL OMAR 
BRADLEY AFTER DECORATING HIM WITH THE OAK LEAF CLUSTER. 
General Eisenhower, Sup Co der of the Allied Expeditionary Forces, recently 





held an informal ceremony behind the lines in Normandy, and decorated a number of 
United States Army officers, including General Omar Bradley, who commands the 
U.S. forces in Normandy. Our photograph shows the General’s genial smile as he 
shakes hands with General Omar Bradley, who received the Oak Leaf Cluster. 
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FLIGHT-LIEUT. D. E. HORNELL, V.C., C.R.A.F. 
Awarded a thumous V.C. for his valour and devotion 
to duty. Fie pressed home a skilful and successful 
attack on a U-boat against fierce opposition, with his 
Catalina aircraft blazing and badly damaged; and, 
during the subsequent ordeal by water, he fortified 
and encouraged his comrades. They were twenty-one 
hours in the sea, and Hornell died after being picked 
up. He is the first Canadian airman V.C. of this war. 
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FIREMAN 


GIMBERT, G.C. (LEFT) AND THE LATE 


J. W. NIGHTGALL, G.C. 


Employees of the L. and N.W. Railway Co. awarded the George Cross by the King 
for their bravery when an ammunition train caught fire. Gimbert discovered that the 
wagon next the engine was blazing; told Nightgall, and stopped the train. Nightgall 
uncoupled the blazing vehicle, and rejoined the driver, who started the engine and 
drove away from the station and rest of the train. The truck blew up; Nightgall 
was killed and Gimbert wounded, but had it not been for their self-sacrifice, the fifty- 

one trucks of ammunition would have exploded, causing much loss of life. 


DRIVER B. 
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SEPOY KAMAL RAM, V.C. 8TH PUNJAB UNIT. 
First Indian Sepoy to win the V.C. in this war. On 
May 12, near ino, heavy machine-gun fire from 
four posts held up the advance. Ram volunteered to 
et round to the rear of the right post to destroy it. 
inglehanded, he succeeded in silencing two posts, 
and seeing a havildar making a reconnaissance on the 
third, he joined him and destroyed that. He was 
wounded and came from hospital to receive his 
decoration from the King 
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WAR NEWS IN PICTURES: EVENTS BY LAND, SEA, AND AIR. 








BRITISH REPATRIATES ARRIVING IN LISBON AFTER AN EVENTFUL JOURNEY - OF 
FOURTEEN DAYS AND NIGHTS. THREE TRAINS CARRIED 414 BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


Confirmation of the fa Phy ye 7 Pr system =~ afforded — the - yom gaa of 
British internees reac’ is on July after an eventful journey of fourteen days nights. 
One coach of the train had been destroyed by bombing. The morale of the internees, some of AN R.A.F. HIGH-SPEED RESCUE LAUNCH PICKING UP THE CREW OF A CANADIAN CATALINA 
whom had spent four years in internment camps, was very high. All paid the highest tribute AIRCRAFT, WHOSE CAPTAIN WAS AWARDED A POSTHUMOUS V.C. 
to the French people, particularly those in the most heavily bombed areas. This picture shows the dramatic rescue of the crew of a Catalina aircraft which had to “ditch” in 
northern waters after a running fight with a U-boat during which the submarine was sunk. The 
launch is seen coming alongside the air crew’s dinghy, in which the men had been adrift for 21 hours. 
Their captain, Flight Lieut. D. E. Hornell, who died soon after he had been transferred to the launch, 
was posthumously awarded the V.C. for his part in the action. His picture is on page 16}. 


ee ee 
A BIG CONCRETE AND UNDERGROUND STRUCTURE IN THE PAS DE CALAIS, BELIEVED 
TO BE A ROCKET SITE, AFTER HEAVY ATTACKS BY R.A.F. BOMBERS. 


Vaal qrent-tond ean 8 of 2 ro 4 conatete, ane underground tee 2 . "9 a 4 a ; ; 
‘as de Calais area were brought bac y an R.A.F. reconnaissance uito after : ; 
two heavy attacks by R.A.F. bombers. The structure, believed to gpl | A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE LARGE CONCRETE DOME COVERING THE UNDERGROUND 
with the enemy’s threatened use of long-range rockets, is situated at the edge of a quarry, WORKINGS ON THE PAS DE CALAIS SITE AFTER THE BOMBING ATTACKS. 
and several tunnels lead to the underground workings, which are topped by a massive concrete dome, the close-up view of which (above, right) shows steel reinforcing rods used in the frontal construction 
: Heavy bombing attacks, including the use of 12,000-pounder “ factory-busters,” have caused much of the cliff face to 
collapse, blocked the entrance tunnels, disrupted railway lines, and caused a general subsidence in the quarry. Todt 
Organisation gangs working to repair the damage have had their efforts baulked by subsequent disruptive attacks by 
the R.A.F., whose targets were the machinery, railways, etc., needed to provide raw material for the repairs. 


ST. GINGOLPH, ON THE LAKE OF GENEVA, LOOTED AND FIRED GUNNERS ON THE SOUTH COAST EXHIBITING THE COMPRESSED AIR CONTAINER WHICH DRIVES 
BY GERMANS: A SWISS GUARD ON THE FRONTIER. THE GYROSCOPE OF A FLYING BOMB, SHOT DOWN BY THEM. 


As a reprisal on Savoy Maquis, in which members of the German garrison were The coastal Ack-Ack guns on the South Coast have obtained large s of the pernicious and dangerous fiyi 

killed, SS. detachments looted and burnt every house in the little border French bombs, when they escape the attention of Tempests or Spitfires Hoe are » Bg men of an Ack-Ack hemenr 

town of St. Gingolph, on the Lake of Geneva. They are said to have shot everyone holding a steel sphere covered with wire, which contains the compressed air, the medium by which the gyroscope 

they could see, but 700 of the inhabitants fled over the frontier into Switzerland. works. Our coastal observers and gunners have reported that the Germans were trying a “ saturation” technique 
The Germans carried away others as hostages. of many bombs at a time set to different distances, varied by long lulls. 
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eaten peas BEAUTIFUL LACOCK ABBEY, BIRTHPLACE OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY—GIVEN TO THE NATION. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF LACOCK ABBEY, TAKEN BY W. H. FOX TALBOT 
PRIOR TO 1844, AND PUBLISHED IN HIS ‘‘ PENCIL OF NATURE.” 
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LACOCK ABBEY, WILT- ~~~ 
SHIRE, ORIGINALLY 
FOUNDED BY ELA, 

OF SALISBURY, IN 1229 FOR 
AUGUSTINIAN CANONESSES, HAS 
BEEN GIVEN TO THE NATIONAL 
TRUST BY MISS MATILDA TALBOT. 
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HE National Trust is to be 
congratulated upon its 
acquirement of Lacock Abbey 
and the village of Lacock, 300 
acres in all, thanks to the 
generosity of Miss Matilda 
Talbot. Lacock Abbey, between 
Chippenham and Melksham, 
was founded in 1229 by Ela, 
Countess of Salisbury, for 
Augustinian Canonesses, when 
married to William Longespee, 
natural son of Henry Il. and 
Fair Rosamond. Ela was said 
to have been guided to the spot 
by a supernatural vision. Henry 
the Eighth seized the Abbey in 
1539 and sold it to Sir William 
Sharington, who pulled down 
the Abbey church and con- 
verted the buildings into a 
lovely Tudor mansion. It shows 
a succession of architectural 
styles from early English and 
Perpendicular in the Convent 
buildings and fine Tudor work 
in the octagonal tower, to later 
adaptations. Sharington left 
the property to his niece Olive, 
who married John Talbot of 
Salwarpe, and the Talbots have 
possessed it ever since. Here 
William Henry Fox Talbot was 
born and carried out his re- 
searches which culminated in 


his invention of photography a a a a a a a ai a a a i i i a a nt in eee 
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in 1839. : THE OLD-WORLD VILLAGE OF LACOCK, ALSO PRESENTED BY MISS TALBOT TO THE NATIONAL TRUST, TOGETHER WITH THE ABBEY AND MANOR 
FARM, 300 ACRES IN ALL. THE VILLAGE IS ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND UNSPOILT IN ENGLAND, 
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————————— Yy 
QUAINT OLD FIFTEENTH-CENTURY HOUSES, WITH PROJECTING EAVES AND SHARP | LACOCK IS ALSO REMARKABLE FOR ITS PICTURESQUE OLD STONE HOUSES. THE ABBEY 
GABLES, IN LACOCK VILLAGE. IT LIES ON THE BANKS OF THE BRISTOL AVON. ; | AND VILLAGE HAVE BEEN IN THE POSSESSION OF THE TALBOT FAMILY SINCE i553 } 
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LOOKING FROM THE SUB-VAULT FLOOR OF THE BANK 
OF ENGLAND, UP THE STAIRCASE-WELL TO THE FIFTH 


‘} INSIDE 


FLOOR. THE BALUSTRADE HAS BRONZE SUPPORTS. 


VARIOUS TYPES OF GOLD BARS 

AT THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 

WHICH CELEBRATED ITS 250TH 
BIRTHDAY ON JULY 27. 


THE Iss CIRCULATION OF BANKNOTES ON BEHALF 
WITH 17,000 NOTES A DAY. 


OF THE 


GOVERNMEN DEAL 
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EMERGENCY ROOM IN THE VAULTS. THE 
WARS HANG ON THE WALL. 
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THE COURT OF DIRECTORS’ WARTIME 
COLOURS OF THE BANK VOLUNTEERS IN THE NAPOLEONIC 


Our pictures, taken inside the Bank of England on the occasion of the 
Bank's 250th birthday, which was celebrated on July 27, show work being 
carried on under wartime conditions, and illustrate some of the features of 
the new building which, planned by Sir Herbert Baker, was begun in 1926 
and completed in time for the 250th anniversary. It was on July 27, 1694, 
that William III. granted a Royal Charter to the ‘‘ Governor and Company 





“THE OLD LADY 
VIEWS OF 


: A SAFE 


OF THREADNEEDLE STREET” C 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
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LEDGERS IN THE RECORD OFFICE, DEALING WITH 
ISSUED TO HOLDERS OF ORDERS UNDER 
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CONTAINING RACKS PACK 


OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
500 NOTES. 


IN THE VAUL 
EACH SEPARATE PACKET CONTAINS 


WITH £5 NOTES. 


} OFF-DUTY MOMENTS OF MILITARY POLICE WHO NOW CONSTITUTE THE BANK OF 
{ ENGLAND GUARD. 7 Y ARE SEEN IN THEIR OWN QUARTERS IN THE BANK 
> 


of the Bank of England ''—a designation he had approved for the group of 
subscribers who advanced a loan of £1,200,000 to help pay for the war with 
France. In addition to the Roya! Charter, they received 8 per cent. interest 
on the loan, together with a management fee of £4000 per annum. That was 
the foundation of the “ Old Lady of Threadneedle Street,’’ which grew 
Steadily into the institution of to-day, when it is not only the Government's 
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ET” CELEBRATES HER 250TH BIRTHDAY DURING WAR. 
AND AT WORK UNDER WAR CONDITIONS. 
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A VIEW, THROUGH A STRONG-ROOM DOORWAY, OF THE 
4 WARTIME QUARTERS OF THE SECURITIES OFFICE, 
¥ SITUATED IN THE VAULTS OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
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é AN OFFICIAL CLOSING ONE OF 

THE MASSIVE STEEL DOORS OF 

A STRONG-ROOM IN THE VAULTS 
OF THE BANK. 
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LING WITH GOVERNMENT BUSINESS, INCLUDING ANNUITIES 
Ss UNDER THE LOTTERY ACTS OF QUEEN ANNE’S REIGN. 
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CLIENTS IN THE BANK OF ENGLAND DRAWING OFFICE, WHICH IS A REPRODUCTION 
OF A HALL IN THE OLD BANK DESIGNED BY SIR ROBERT TAYLOR. 


3 WEIGHING GOLD BARS IN THE BULLION OFFICE OF THE BANK. THE APPROXIMATE 7 
4 VALUE OF THE BARS SEEN IN THIS PICTURE IS £350,000. 7 ee 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND GARDEN COURT, SUCCESSOR TO THE GARDEN PLANTED { 4 THE STAMPING PRESS WHICH, WORKED BY AN ELECTRICALLY-DRIVEN BELT, MARKS 
‘ IN 1782 ON THE SITE OF ST. CHRISTOPHER'S CHURCH. } Fé EACH GOLD BAR IN THE BANK OF ENGLAND WITH AN IDENTIFICATION NUMBER, 
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troup of land the bankers’ banker, but handles all Government stocks and loans and been issued since April 1943. When the Bank started in 1694, it had 
ar with Jadministers the National Debt, now standing at about £20,000,000,000. seventeen clerks; to-day, the ‘‘ Old Lady of Threadneedle Street '’ employs 
interest Since 1928, the Bank of England has been the only bank permitted to issue a staff of more than 4000. The Bank has been hit by bombs on several 
hat was motes. This it does on behalf of the Government, and all profits on the occasions, but its work continues uninterrupted, the chief wartime variations 
h grew ssue go to the Treasury, last year’s profit accruing in this respect amounting being the transfer of certain departments to the bomb-proof vaults, and the 
nment's ito more than £9,000,000. No note of a higher denomination than £5 has introduction of military police as the ‘‘ Bank of England Guard." 
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DO.not know when I have read a grimmer book than “ Tucker’s People ” (Gollancz ; 
12s. 6d.). Not since ‘“‘ The Grapes of Wrath,” perhaps—and not then. For in 
‘The Grapes of Wrath” there were simple victims, the downtrodden and oppressed, who 
might pass for innocent, and with whom, to a great extent, one could feel. In Mr. Wolfert’s 
nightmare society all are victims, more or less, but at the same time all are part of the 
system—distorted, poisoned, corrupted by it, and in their turn instruments of evil. More 
or less, certainly. But there is no relief from the nightmare—which they call business. 
The scene is New York City—headquarters of the modern world. And the business 
which concerns us is a “ policy bank.’’ A lottery, in other words, and therefore illegal. 
But that has no moral significance ; it involves “* a sort of extra risk and tax,” but essentially 
it is a business like any other. Leo Minch has tried plenty of “ straight ” jobs—he ran 
a garage last—and they were no more like honest work, and there was no safety in any 
of them. That is what he tells himself, and his wife ; yet it is a bad moment when he 
takes the plunge. For Leo is a “‘ good ’”’ man, while goodness answers. Farther no one 
can afford to go, in the business world. 

However, he might have been content enough with his bank, if he had been let alone. 
But nowadays no one can expect to be let alone ; big business has always hounded Leo 
from job to job, and soon it gets after him in policy—only now the boss is a racketeer. 
The infamous Ben Tucker. Leo’s brother Joe is one of his “* people,” and now Leo must 
come in; for Tucker has resolved to merge all the banks—break them and take over. 
Joe is all for it : whether to make his brother’s fortune, which he thinks it will, or to drag 
the ‘‘ good” Leo down to his own level once and for all, perhaps he does not quite know 
himself. Anyhow, the coup succeeds ; Tucker 
has his methods. And Leo struggles as before, 
with savage futility, and again gives in. 
Then they all go smash together over the 
rapids. 

That is the outline, not very suggestive 
of the close-knit horror, the darkness visible. 
Everything about these people is predeter- 
mined — and there are swarms of - them. 
Ben’s lawyer, Wheelock, the wretched little 
traitor Bauer, and Wheelock’s Doris, and 
Bauer’s Catherine, and all the rest—they 
were marked down tor these things from 
their birth, or before birth. Their relations 
with the world and each other are all 
distorted, just as the love between Leo and 
his brother has been full of hate all their 
lives. The racket they have got mixed up 
in is not essential ; it provides emphasis, no 
more. Tucker is a killer, but no more a 
killer than plenty of respectable business 
men. Everyone is in the racket — police, 
lawyers, politicians—for the racket is all 
there is. No one can get out. A grim 
story. It should be read. ‘ 

Let us have a complete change with 
** Cluny Brown ”’ (Collins ; 8s. 6d.). This may 
or may not be escapist—or, rather, | suppose 
it must, it is so delightful. About a plumber’s 
niece called Cluny Brown (short for Clover) 
who didn’t know her place ; so she was sent 
into good service, in Devonshire. The most 
charming of country houses, ruled by the most 
charming Old English couple, with a model 
housekeeper and everything they ought to have. The 
nice young son and heir is in love with the most 
irresistible of young beauties; and he invites an 
amorous Polish exile to come and stay “ a few years ” 
—and there you are. Cluny continues not knowing her 
place, but finds it in the end with startling sudden- 
ness. And both she and Margery Sharp are great fun. 

Miss Jenkins’s ‘“‘ Robert ang Helen” (Gollancz ; 
8s. 6d.) has more serious intentions, but, I feel, does 
not quite come off. The domestic life of Robert and 
his wife Racey and his sister Helen is closely studied, 
and something is meant to be shown about fanaticism. 
It runs in his family and the women are specially 
afflicted. The sweet, unbookish, undemanding Helen 
seems to have none, yet she finally persists in a course 
which will estrange all her dear ones. It seemed to me 
that she could not act otherwise, and that her dear 
ones—people of sensibility—must have felt the same. 
Anyhow, a delicate, if rather languid tale, with one 
lively figure—an atrocious young Communist. 

Dorothy Macardle’s ‘‘ The Seed Was Kind ” (Peter 
Davies; 8s. 6d.) is about a high-principled young 
Anglo-French girl, whose good qualities, I regret to 
say, come entirely from the French side. Diony, in 


imitation of her grandparents, wants to work for the THE FAMOUS AUTHOR IN TRE DOORWAY OF HIS 













MR. BERNARD SHAW, WHO BECAME EIGHTY-EIGHT ON JULY 26, ON THE LAWN OF HIS 
COUNTRY HOUSE AT AYOT ST. LAWRENCE, HERTFORDSHIRE. HE HAS PRESENTED HIS 
HOUSE TO THE NATIONAL TRUST. 
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CHARTERS FOR PEACE AND PROSPERITY. 





7 may safely be said that some of the greatest brains of to-day are battling with the 
problem of what to do with Germany when she has been defeated. For such pro- 
tagonists, “‘ WHat To Do WitH Germany,” by Louis Nizer (Hamish Hamilton ; 7s. 6d.), 
is most opportune. As Viscount Maugham points out in his Foreword, Mr. Nizer, among 
other valuable data, shows how the German people at large worked to sabotage every 
clause of the Peace Treaty, to nullify the provisions for the trial of war criminals, and 
how they denied themselves necessities as well as luxuries to construct their war monster. 
This is an essential preliminary reading to arriving at any conclusion on the full and 
detailed plan in which Mr. Nizer frankly faces all the difficulties and objections. He rules 
out eugenic sterilisation, compulsory migration, the splitting-up of Germany into separate 
States. Convinced that all the powers of German democracy were exerted on behalf of 
its military caste and that no reliance can- be placed on German “ repentance,” he 
summarises his plan as follows : 

‘‘ First, punishment of the violators of Intermational Law and the dictates of humanity. 
Second, the prophylactic precautions against the recurrence of German militarism. Third, 
an economic and financial policy of reconstruction. Fourth, eradication (by education) 
of the poisonous doctrines of Pan-Germanism, so that Germany may safely join the 
community of civilised nations.” 

How these desiderata are to be brought about comprises the major part of a book 
which I found as gripping as any thriller. It ‘is one ich must appeal to every adult 
who cares for the future peace of the world and the safety of his descendants. 

By a strange coincidence, in picking up Sir Edward Griggs’s book, ‘‘ British ForREIGN 
Po.ticy ” (Hutchinson; 7s. 6d.), it opened 
at page 174, where I read: “‘ Hitler could 
not have been the monster he has proved 
without a people to whom his barbarous 
aims and methods appealed.” There is 
much else in this very full, knowledgeable 
and timely work which corroborates and 
justifies the arguments and findings of Mr. 
Nizer. Sir Edward believes that for at least 
a generation to come the risk of another 
attempt at domination will reside in Germany, 
and therefore, if she is allowed to rearm, 
British security will be gone. To neutralise 
that danger, three things are required : 

1. An alliance between Britain and Russia 
based upon the fact that they have no 
divergent interests and a master common 
interest in keeping Germany disarmed. 

2. An alliance between Britain and 
Germany’s Western neighbours which will 
guarantee that the Western guard upon 
Germany is firm. 

3. The establishment upon these two 
essential foundations of an European Concert 
which ensures independence, economic free- 
dom and a voice in its councils to all Euro- 
pean nations, including Germany (provided 
she loyally accepts disarmament). 

The reading of Mr. Nizer’s disclosures of 
how Germany disloyally accepted disarma- 
ment last time will compel many to doubt 
the validity of the last part of Sir Edward’s 
third proposition, especially as he has previ- 
ously declared that “* Russia will not be tender 
towards neighbours or allies whom she feels unable 
to trust,” and that therefore “‘ our attitude to Ger- 
many will be the main issue.” In view of the fact 
that we are much more politically conscious than 
were our fathers, it is good to have such an authorita- 
tive book at a reasonable price. It has a background 
of history “‘ because all understanding between the 
peoples of Western and Eastern Europe depends 
upon some adequate knowledge of the legacies 
of the past.” 

‘““ A PRISONER IN GERMANY,” by Robert Guerlain 
(Macmillan ; 7s. 6d.), is the revealing record of a French 
soldier captured in the Somme battle. It is remarkable 
for showing the depths of despair to which the French 
alone among German prisoners sank, due to the fact 
that they were all too conscious their country was 
the only one to co-operate with the Germans. The 
influence of British, Dominion, and other prisoners 
is happily shown, and we see the Frenchmen winning 
back their souls to such an extent that when re- 
patriated they declare that their comrades left be- 
hind in.Germany are the better off, for “‘ they have 
no idea of what’s happened to France,’”’ meaning, 
of course, the France of the men of Vichy. How 
the Germans break the spirit and the letter of the 
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‘ DEN,” UNDER AN 


League of Nations; her mother Sybil opposes this 
tooth and nail, and then the war puts a stop to it. 
But on a short visit to Geneva Diony has met Karel 
Marek. They meet again in London, where Diony’s 
grandmother is helping refugees ‘and she herself is 
giving first aid in the blitz. And after some. cross- 


OAK-TREE AT AYOT ST. LAWRENCE. HERE HE HAS WRITTEN A GREAT 


NUMBER OF HIS WELL-KNOWN BOOKS AND 


PLAYS. 


Bernard Shaw, the Irish philosopher, novelist and playwright, observed 


George 
his eighty-eighth birthday—if such a word as “ observed” may 


be used of a man 


who stoutly objected to any such commemoration—at his country house at Ayot 
St. Lawrence, Hertfordshire, on July 26. He announced that he had donated 
the house to the National Trust. He characteristically informed a Press inter- 


Geneva Convention in their treatment and use of 
prisoners, is well and convincingly told. 

It is, however, a relief at times to escape from 
all such exploration into the foul recesses of German 
mentality and methods—necessary though the ex- 
ploration be—to the simpler things of life. Neither 





purposes, the two fall into each other’s arms. 

In “ Berlin Hotel’ (Michael Joseph; 9s. 6d.) 
Vicki Baum has brought an old line up to date. 
And very much up to date. Her hotel is swarming with generals, diplomats, Gestapo 
agents, Gauleiters, and such fry; there is a lovely young actress—idol of the throng— 
and a hunted rebel, and a sympathetic British traitor—the plot lives up to them. It is 
impossible to see how this kind of thing could be better done. 

I am afraid Sir Philip Gibbs is rather dim in comparison. Though I read ‘‘ The Battle 
Within ” (Hutchinson ; 8s, 6d.) conscientiously right through, it never got hold of me. 
An English village during the war : a brave doctor’s wife ; her son in love, but honourably, 
with a young married woman ; an Eighth Army man returning blinded from the desert ; 
a rather improbable anti-Nazi young German flier, All smooth and (except the German) 
quite natural, but not pungent. 

It would be unkind to suggest that Mr. John Brophy is doing a Cook’s tour of the war. 
At the same time it is impossible to think of *‘ Immortal Sergeant’ and not feel ‘* Target 
Island " (Collins ; 7s. 6d.) as a come-down. The scene on this occasion, as you may guess, 
is Malta: Malta at its worst time, bombed and nearly starved and defended only by a few 
Spitfires, The hero, Peter, is a Spitfire pilot—an unlucky one, an apparent failure. And 


viewer, who ask 


there is an English girl whom he loves, and a Maltese girl, Manuela, who loves his friend ; , 


and Manuela’s little brother, and the priest, Father Julian. Here again we have a practised 
hand, but not at its best. 

* The Hours and the Centuries " {(Bodley Head ; 10s. 6d.) is a kind of fairy-tale. About 
a deserted hill town in France, and how a group of people, in some timeless period which must 
be the present, returned to it and re-enacted its.past. Peter de Mendelssohn ; you may 
not quite see his drift—I didn’t—but he makes pleasant reading. K. Joun, 


ed if he would write any more paxe “Sophocles wrote a play 
when he was ninety-nine, so I don’t see why 





Richard Jefferies, the lover and student of Nature, 
nor the builders of St. Martin-in-the-Fields could 
ever have conceived such a world as that in which 
we now live. To recapture something of their spirit and outlook is made possible for us 
by Samuel J. Looker’s “ Ricnarp . JEFFer1Es’ Lonpon ” (Lutterworth Press ; 8s. 6d.) and 
Katharine A. Esdaile’s “St. MARTIN IN THE FigLps” (S.P.C.K.; 5s.). The former is 
a collection from Jefieries’ writings to show how he found beauty and delight in and about 
London and how conscious he was of the appeal of the great city. The latter tells enter- 
tainingly and interestingly the history of the parish church of the Kings of England, a 
building that has justly earned the fuller title of the parish church of all the world, and 
where, among other great names, Francis Bacon was baptised in 1601. The drawings 
of E. E. Briscoe are a delightful addition to Mr. Looker’s well-chosen selections. 
Richard Jefferies was a son of the soil. I think he would have revelled in ‘“ CHARTER 
FOR THE Soi,” by John Drummond (Faber ; ros. 6d.), for here is a practical farmer— 
he describes himself as “a small Scottish laird "—who is no less a visionary ; an idealist 
with a detailed and comprehensive plan for the successful future of British agriculture. 
That plan includes everything, from the layout and cropping of the farms (for it is a 
co-operative effort) to the selling of the produce to the housewife and of seed and stock 
to foreign markets. To attempt to summarise it is difficult. Mr. Drummond gives 130 acres 
as the minimum, 150 as the optimum and 180 as the maximum size of a holding. He 
would standardise fields to ten acres. Of 130 acres, 60 would be in temporary grass and 
70 under the plough. Such a farm would carry three horses, 52 dairy cows, 100 to 400 
hens, 100 to 200 pigs and bees. Labour required, six men and occasional help. This is 
the veriest bare bones of the plan, which must be read in detail to be understood, approved, 
or rejected. The reading will not be wasted effort, whatever the outcome.—W. R. CALVERT. 
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THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY LIMITED - RIPLEY - DERBY 
London Office : 2, Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
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gi EC TS 
e broke fur sartin! 
Shipbreaking today is a great industry. It saves millions of 
tons of steel every year. But not so long ago shipbreakers 
were more usually ship wreckers. The tools of their trade, 
a south-westerly gale and a hurricane lamp, with which they 
lured their victim to destruction . . . Things are very 
different now. The shipbreaker buys his ships: sometimes 
afloat but obsolete, sometimes a wreck or a scuttled battle 
fleet. Once the hulk is in the yard, the superstructure and 
hull must be broken up into scrap of a convenient size. For 
this shipbreakers use the oxy-acetylene flame-cutter, the 
fastest metal-cutting device known to science. The supply of 
gas and apparatus to the shipbreaking trade is but one of the 
many activities of the liquid oxygen and compressed gas 
industry, which help to make this country one of the 
principal workshops of the world. 


The British Oxygen Company Limited, London 
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SEX er er: : : Before the war he devoted his skill 


MESSENGER OF THE FREE PEOPLES 


The heavy strain which has been thrown 
upon Cable and Wireless resources is being 





Britain is now the European nerve centre of 
the Allied Nations. The governments of 








to machining components for Austin vehicles. To-day he is pushing 
on with production of vital supplies for the fighting forces. _His work, 
like the rest of Austin’s vast contribution, is of ‘the first importance. 


Occupied Europe are in Britain and the 
Empire. The military headquarters of the 
forces of the new world are ‘ over here.” 
From Britain radiate the messages that 
control this mighty effort. Approximately two 
million words pass through the central tele- 


met and overcome by the skill and loyalty of 
the staff. No difficul- 
ties to be met in the 
future can prove in- 
superable to men who 
do not know the 
word * defeat.” 





That is why it must remain secret till the war is won. 
Read the Austin Magazine — 4d monthly or 6/6d a year post free. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 


graph station of Cable and Wireless every day. 














CABLE & WIRELESS LTD 
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“YOUR FAMOUS GUARANTEE 
LZ “A few weeks ago,” runs a letter from the Middle East, 
“I was very pleased to receive via my regular tobacconist 
4 ounces of Four Square Tobacco. My parents know ’'m 
Mobile Unit! Gillette in battledress certainly gets around not satisfied unless my pipe is filled with Four Square, 
— however tough the going. The Blue Gillette Blades and so they are now sending me a regular supply. I must 
have gone to man the guns—for the duration. But the say, too, that your famous guarantee holds good, for when I 
2 : opened each tin the tobacco was perfectly fresh and in 
Standard Gillette blades are carrying on. Of fine steel first-class condition — if anyone should ever doubt your 
finely tempered — they dispatch the stubbornest beard guarantee you are at liberty to show them this letter.” 
in true Gillette fashion. Four Square is still made, as ever, from pure tobacco— 
* : matured and mellowed by ageing in the wood; free from 
Gillette in battledress artificial scents and flavourings. 
Gillette “‘ Standard”’ and “ Standard Thin” Blades (plain steel) 
2d each, including Purchase Tax. Fit all Gillette razors, old or new. FOU # SOU A # r TQ BAG 0S 
Sometimes hard to find — but always worth the effort! Production still restricted. 
GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD. - PAISLEY * SCOTLAND 

















FOR PROTECTION 
OF THE SKIN 


In the interests of National Health 


Ss wash 
his 
Bandy 
WRIGHTS 


Coal Tar Soap 


1 tablet — Icoupon 
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STOP THAT 


VAPE 


INHALANT 
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&Y APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. KING GEORGE VI. 


For the safe, quick, 


pleasant relief of 


Colds and Catarrh 
Breathe the Vapour 


Of Chemists only 
when available 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire 
v 
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7’ RO surpervative 
97 QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE GEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
VALSTAR “777” RAINCOAT— SUPPLIES 
NOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED- 
VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Also at 314, Regent Street, London, W. | 














THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 











The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are neces sarily available for export. 
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COLLECTORS’ PIECE 


yess afternoon, gentlemen, I am to dispose of the contents 
of the cellar of Lord Strathbungo, of Strathbungo 
Castle. I need not remind you that His Lordship is a 
connoisseur of world-wide repute, his monograph on the 
vineyards of the Cote du Rhone, privately printed, being in 
its way a classic. Nor is His Lordship any less discerning in 
his appraisal of the products of his native land. 

In short, gentlemen, the contents of this renowned cellar 
are fit only to be produced on great occasions, such as the 
celebration which will attend our approaching victory. 

And, talking of celebrations, Lot No. 1 is a small parcel of 
the genuine Rose’s Lime Juice. I need not tell you how rare 
Rose’s is in wartime. Nor need I expatiate upon its well- 
known excellence. Far be it from me to gild the lily, or, to 
coin a phrase, to teach my grandmother what she’s known 
for many years. What am I bid for this rare and desirable 
parcel of Rose’s ? 


ROSE’S — There is no substitute 














Equal 
~Y 
Shares 
Our years of experience in making suits and uniforms for men 
have enabled us to give to officers in the women’s services all the 
qualities they demand in well-cut tailor-made clothes. Now 


women officers have an equal share with men in the Austin Reed 
Service. 


AUSTIN REED of Regent Street 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES @ LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 


| 
| 
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There is 

always someone 
fiercely reminding 
those who fight 
—though not in words— 
“Do not relax !”’ 

That someone 

is the enemy. 

And that message 

is also for us 

in Britain. 

It is stern reality 

that says SALUTE THE 
FIGHTING FORCES 
with more 

and yet more 

saving ! 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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The horse-drawn batteries of the 
Great War made up in sheer gallantry 
what they lacked in speed: But this 
is an age of horse-power, and the 
pneumatic tyre has supplanted the 
lumbering iron-rimmed wheel. No 
matter how heavy the punishment—: 
DUNLOP tyres can take it. 


DUNLOP TYRES 
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